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OYAL SURREY GARDENS, Monday, Sept. 15th.— 
Jullien’s Concerts in the Colossal Hall.—Last week but two of the season. 
First performance of Mendelssohn’s music in a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
This celebrated music has been in rehearsal for some time by the whole of 
M. Jullien’s grand orchestra, and will be produced this evening. The chorus on 
an extended scale, under the direction of Mr. Land. The magnificent modelled 
ictures of Constantinople and the Alps, and the Fairy Caverns by Danson. The 
Dictante Views by P. Phillips. The Turkish Kiosk and Illuminated Terrace. The 
whole amusement concluding with a brilliant le aig of fireworks, by Southby, 
present an amount of gratification hitherto unequalled. Admission, 1s. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Michaelmas 
Term will commence on Monday, September 22nd, 1856. Candidates for 
admission must attend at the Institution for Examination, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 20th, at Three o’clock, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
eptember llth, 1856. 


Wilsye COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor- 


square, ; 


By order of the Committee, 
J Gimson, Seerctary. 








Mss BESSIE DALTON, Soprano. — Address, respect- 


ing engagements, to her residence, 60, Priuces-street, Leicester-square. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that ays have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


OTICE.—MR. VAN PRAAG begs to inform his 
musical patrons that he has left London for Paris to fulfil an t 








TRE at Messrs) JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 


Manufactory.—The Committee of Workmen return their sincere thanks for 
the very liberal contributions they have received, and as they anticipate the 
amount will, by the end of the present month, nearly enable them to replace the 
tools destroyed, the Committee are desirous to close the Subscription List on the 
30ta instant. 

Amount already advertised .. é¢ oe «- £1,489 18s, 7d. 

£8. d. | 
| Mrs, T. T. Drako, per Mr. W. 
Birch, of Amersham - .. 
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Mrs. Fergusson and some of 
the servants at Streatham | 


all .. a en ae 
The Rey. H. T. Lee and Mrs. 
Lee © 
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0: Mr. 
6 | Miss M. > Wood ee ee 
Q | Cipriani Po eens 1.40 
0 Wiliam Barhert, Bane i 2 
0 The Rev. JohnJennings .. 
0 Messrs. Esdaile and Margrave 
0 Mr. Hurst and others ee 
0 | William Dorrell, Esq. oe 
0 Miss Dorrell and Friends 
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Charles B. Herrman & friends 
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F. B. Jewson, Esq. .. 
Messrs. W. and W. Oliver 
Messrs. W. Oliver and Sons .. 
J, AN. ae oe ae 
Mrs, Cole <a me <a 
Mrs. Field oe 7 ee 
Edmund Harris, Esq., and 
Friends pie ai “e 
Mrs. Anderson 9e 
G. F. Anderson, Esq. .. «4 
Messrs. H, Brooks and Co. .. 
Workmen at ditto oe 
Messrs Shadbolt 9e 
Messrs. Kecth and Co, 
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. C. Masters, Esq. 
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8S. G. ee fe . eo 
Charles Hallé, Esq. .. ee 
The Ladies of Theresa-house, 
smith, per Mr. Sellé 
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Messrs. Moser and Sons 





and will return before Easter, when he trusts to receive the same patronage he hed 
bestowed on him during the past musical season. All communications to be ad- 
dressed to him at Mr. Brettell’s printing office, 25, Rupert-street, Haymarket. 


O BE SOLD.—The interest in a first-rate professional 

practice, established 20 years, in a large provincial town in Ireland. Also 

the business connected with pianoforte ware-rooms, in which there is a large 
hiring trade. Apply to Messrs. Boosey, Holles-strect. 


A S ACCOUNTANT, BOOK-KEEPER, OR CORRE- 
SPONDING CLERK.—A gentleman who has been accustomed to Counting- 

house business, including Book-keeping, Correspondence, &c. from his youth, is 

desirous of being thus — for three or four hours a day upon moderate terms. 

Undeniable references can be given as to He mcg, “t aud capability. Letters, 

— to be addressed to H. W., care of Me 

street. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street.—This place, capable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms, A handsome room for artists 
to let in the private house. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 1851, and Paris in 1855. An entirely new 

stock now ready for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, Londov. 








ssr3. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
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Mr. J. Lewis and others... R. Herring and Ford 


B. Hime, Esq. .. ee eis 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK. 0’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d. 
“A charming arraugement of oneof the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”— 

Court Cirewlar. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano as oe ee ee «+ 28. 6d° 
“The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegantand attractive throughout, and the episodein the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

Adolph Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. oe oe ee ee to 8s. Od. 
“This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity. wit 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Danse, will speedily become a great favourite.” — 


Court Cirewlar. 
THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:~ 


8. d. 
No. 1. THE MINSTRELBOY .. ee os ee ee ee ee a 
2. FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOMETHE HOUR 2 6 

8. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? ee 
“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the subject of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and netting could be better than the judicious errengusrenae the airs he has intro- 
duced ; it is the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 


(i — i — an ~ 7-777) 











TANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, ‘and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying proc are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 





the rey of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this popular 
ational Air... oe ee ee ee ee San - ee ae 

“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song whic 

deserves to be called National,’ since it has true English character about it, 

consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brilliant 

variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World. 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “‘ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 

by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & 00., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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NEW AND POPULAR ENGLISH SONGS. 





M. W. BALFE. ‘ 

s. d. 

j.—The Reaper and the Flowers. sie ve os vis .* + 2 6 
2.—Good night! good night! Beloved e “se - - oe ie 
3 —The green trees whispered low and mild. - sa ee oo, 2,9 
4,—Annie of Tharaw oo os te os 3 a’ 6 
5.—This is the place, stand still, my steed . a ee . o & 0 
6,—The day is done oe ee ee oe oo & © 
7.—Trust her not. Duet. ‘for two equal voices)... . 8 0 
8.—The First Kiss ie < ve 6 ole é o 26 

VERDI.—LES VEPRES SICILIENNES. 

1. —O’er the calm and apetine | g waters as re . ve are ae FA 
2.—Farewell for ever oe oe ee oo ee . oe oo 2 
3.—Dear friends of youth oe oe . ° oe . oe 2 6 
4.,—Oh! day of sorrow! ee ee ee ° ° . 2 0 
5D WTON, os ves, Gy oe) te . 2 0 
6,—The breeze is faint He lie es . 20 


VERDI,—LA TRAVIATA. 

1.—Woe'll laugh and sing allcaresaway ww eset os. tee 
2.—Hast thou then s0 soon forgot a i ae ia a oe nt a 
3,—Sweet is springtime after winter. (Duct) ae oe a oe eo 2. 


VERDI.~IL TROVATORE. 


coco 


1.—Night dews are weeping .. oe ee a ee eo oe 2 . 
2.—Pcace to thy spirit (duct) .. oe oe ss o» Be . ee 
VERDI.—RIGOLETTO. 
1.~—Fair shines the tioon oe oo oe oe . oe 
2 —Bird of the forest Le 2 
3.—Brighter than the stars (quartett) 3 0 
CAMPANA. 

The winds are hushed to rest... a ve a es os ‘oi Be 
GOLLMICK. 

Remembrance, Love; of thee as a» - oe me 20 
GUGLIELMO. 

1.—Love and Friendship.. ba ee oe . so 2°80 

2.—Sweet Stars (Serenade) os oe os oe os . sib wo S2 
DONIZETTi. 

The Bridesmaid’s Duet .. os oe ts ye me + o4 a 
OBERTHUR,. 

The Nun’s Prayer .. ve oe ve oe re v6 se 20 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical theese, 98, Holes. street. 


TO CORNET PLAYERS. 
Published the First of Every Month, 


CORNET MISCELLANY: 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
POPULAR OPERAS anp OTHER MODERN MUSIC, 


ARRANGED FOR 


THE CORNET A PISTONS, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT (ad lib.) 
BY THOMAS HARPER, 


(Principal Cornet-&-Pistons at the Royal Italian Opera and the Philbarmonic 
Concerts). 
Price 33, each Number.—Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 30s. 


(2s. 6d. each). 
FIRST SERIES. 








No. 1. January.—Rigoletto .., _ ies we Verdi. 
. Febraary.—I! Trovatore oe vee 1. Verdi. 
. March.—I Puritani ..,, ee <a .. Bellini, 
ri April.—Lutrezia Borgia pee vee ..» Donizetti, 
5. May.—Ernani aa side we Verdi, 
6. June.—Lucia di Lammermoor — eet ... Donizetti. 
7. SJuly.—La Traviata .., ses $6 .. =©Verdi. 
8. August.—Der Freischiitz “si she ..» Weber. 
9. September.—Masaniello ae oe ... Auber. 
10. October.—Linda di Chamounix seb ... Donizetti. 


*,* To be Continued. 


LONDON: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, HOLLES STREET. 











FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen's Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball, the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 


in London, by the Bands of 
LAURENT, COOTE and TINNEY, 
WEIPPERT, PACKER, 
HAYWARD, BOSISIO, 
ETC., ETC. 





Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, price 5s.; cr Septet Band, 8s, 6d. ; 
and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands, 









WALTZES, 


s. d, 
Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse... an an ve - 3 0 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse... °» o oe ae . 8 a 
Henri Lauront’s Valse d'Hiver ° oe ae ee oa oe 40 
Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse on a" Et wal Nhibe oe a 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valso S6 sé °° + - 40 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval .. “ & ot oe os 3 0 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse .. i é es 40 
Albert Wagner’s Ophelia Valse ve ee oe és 4 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Fenella Valse .. oe oe oe a ee oe . & 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Craven Valse ., oe oe oe fe ~ oe so & BD 
G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse oe aa a 40 
G. Montague’s Stars of the West Waltz... ee Re Bs oe os; & f 
G. Montagne’s Lune de Micl Valse. oe oe os of oe » § 0 
QUADRILLES, 
Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille .. 2 “8 " oe be $ 6 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. ee ° ° ee 3 0 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrillo.. és 80 
Ilenri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille .. ate +s oe °° . 89 
G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille ., oe oe re o 8 8 
G, F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille  .. ., ws we ee wee BC 
G. F. Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille  .. oe _ oe o oe ao £9 
G. F. Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille oe ve ee ee oe o 8 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille ve oe ° ee » 88 
POLKAS, 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Poika .. oe ve oe os ob oe 25% 
Gavioli’s Italic Polka... os oe oe ee ° 2 6 
Montagne’s Bulgarian Polka .. ve oe ot Se oe ve oe 2 6 
Lachner’s Jenny L'Hirondelle Polka vi ae hs Bs 
GALOPS, 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop ‘s o» ee - on ry ae ie 
Henri Laurent’s Galop des Guides... ve ve ee vy 2 6 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop .. oP oe oe om ve a a 
VARSOVIANAS. 
Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana . “ + oe o9 » #9 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante Vediioviatin ee oe oe oe a See ae 
SCHOTTISCHE. 


Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe .. 7. eo . 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET; 
LONDON, 
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BARON CELLL 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Fittpro Ceit1 was a native of Rome, and was born in 1782. 
He was for many years a professor of singing in that city, and 
devoted himself to composition. His princi al operas are 
L’Emma di Resburg, L’ Ezio—in which Giulia Grisi made one 
of her débuts—L’ Amalia e Palmer, La Secchia Rafuta, L’Ajo 
in Imbarrazzo, Superbia e Vanita, Il Corsaro, Il Timonella di 
Piacenza, Dritto ¢ Rovescio, Le Due Duchesse, and L’Amor Muto. 
The four first mentioned were popular in Italy during their career. 

Among his miscellaneous compositions, I may mention an 
album, published in Paris some years ago, much admired by 
Cherubini, who placed it in the library of the Conservatoire de 
Paris to serve (as his letter expressed to Baron Celli) as a study 
for the pupils; the well-known duet, “A’ te o caro,” for 
soprano and contralto, sung by Mesdms. Pisaroni and Garcia, in 
the opera of Teobaldo ed Isolina, by the maestro Morlacchi, 
and also by Mesdms. Sontag and Malibran, in Rossini’s Donna del 
Lago ; the “Melodia,” sung with such great effect by Mad. Per- 
siani many years ago at the matinée given by Baron Celli; a grand 
MS. Ze Deum, sung at the Sardinian chapel for the commemo- 
ration of the peace last year; solfeggio for the perfecting of the 
trilo; and numerous arias and romances, some of which are 
still unpublished. His last work was an opera, which was com- 
pleted a short time only before his death. 

As maestro di canto Baron Celli enjoyed a high reputation. 
From him Giulia Grisi received her first lessons, and those who 
know the value of first principles will perhaps allow that those 
the great artist received from him had some hand in securing her 
present renown. Baron Celli was capelmeister to Maximilian, 
late king of Bavaria, and professor of singing to his majesty's 
two daughters, the present queens of Prussia and Saxony, the 
former of which presented him some years ago with a gold 
medal, and honoured him with her esteem to the latest years of 
his life. The present king of Sweden had also been his pupil. 
Ill health obliged him to resign the appointment of capelmeister, 
and the same cause, at another period of his life, compelled him 
to abandon that of professor of the Conservatoire of Madrid. 

Mesdms. Grisi, Boccabadati, Schoberleckner, Albertazzi, 
Fano, Degli Antony di Bologna, and Montenegro, were his 

upils, as were also Signors Poggi, Ivanoff, and the famous 
Zucchelli—the latter at the request of Queen Caroline of 
Bavaria, Mad. Lemaire is also at the present time giving proof 
of his excellent method of teaching in Italy, and showing that 
age, which had deprived him of voice, had not robbed him of 
the power of developing that of others. 

Baron Celli received several decorations, among others the 
Speron d’Oro; was Commandeur of the German Order of St. 
Stanislas, and the Order of Jerusalem. He was an intimate 
friend of Rossini, and was well acquainted with the great 
maestri of other days. 

It is, however, in speaking of the private life of the much 
lamented maestro that my enthusiasm is awakened. The de- 
voted husband, the affectionate father, the good brother, the 
sincere friend, and kind master, were all united in him. Sought 
after by some of the most distinguished families in England, he 
was seldom found wandering beyond his own drawing-room, 
where, in his arm chair, he delighted his family and little circle 
of intimate friends by the charm of his conversation and the 
numerous anecdotes with which his excellent memory was 
stored, and which he recounted as few could recount. 

Baron Celli has left a widow (an English lady) and two sons; 
also a daughter by a former marriage (married at Verona), to 
Jament his loss. He has left no worldly possessions beyond his 
compositions, but he has left behind him a good name, without, 
T believe, a single spot to tarnish it. May his sons who inherit 
bequeath it to their children’s children. 





ProposeD- Oratorio at York.—Arrangements are being 
made for a grand oratorical performance in the Festival Concert 
Room, York. The entertainment is to take place in the first or 
second week in October, and to continue for not less than three 
days. A powerful organ is to be immediately erected for the 
occasion, 


VERDI. 


A Paris correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, apropos 
of the performance of the Sicilian Vespers on the occasion of 
the baptism of the imperial baby, gives the following sketch of 
this popular composer’s life :— 

Verdi, the author of the Sicilian Vespers, is more than forty 
years of age. He was born in the Duchy of Parma, at Brussetto, 
a place so small that it does not figure on the map. His parents 
were poor peasants, who had not even the means to teach him 
to read, In Italy, and particularly in the country, the know- 
ledge of reading is an acquirement and a luxury which benefits 
noone. But Verdi was unlike his compatriots. The curate of 
his village took a sudden friendship for him, and taught him all 
he knew, to wit—reading, writing, and music. Ina few years 
the pupil became more learned than his master. He composed 
military marches and church music, to the great astonishment, 
admiration, and delight of the good curate. Verdi felt his 
vocation—he left his village, started for Milan, and there, poor, 
unknown, and without protection, toiled night and day. He 
subsisted for some time by giving music lessons at twenty cents., 
when destiny brought him in contact with Merelli, the great 
impresario. Merelli aay Bare to him the composition of a par- 
tition for the Scala, the first theatre of Milan, and gave him the 
poem of Oberto di San Bonifacio, In Italy, musicians and operas 
are in such great requisition, that the directors oftentimes give 
themselves up to luck for new operas and productions, ey 
are obliged, sometimes, to have recourse to some unknown com- 

oser. If he succeeds, they pay his services with glory; if he 

ails, they lay him aside to try another. The only difficulty is 
that experienced by the artistic corps, who have uselessly wasted 
their time and talents to study works destined to be reproduced 
no more. Oberto di San Bonifacio succeeded admirably, and, as 
was to be expected, Verdi did not make one cent out of it. 
Merelli ordered him a second work, Un Giorno di Regno (The 
Reign of One Day), but the violent grief which, at the time, he 
had conceived at the loss of his wife, whom he adored to dis- 
traction, dried up the wells of his wit and inspiration. It is the 
only work of Verdi which did not take. He did not, however, 
allow himself to become discouraged. He had tasted the sweet- 
ness of success and of applause, and he began to prepare himself 
for greater triumphs. Convinced that a musical composer, 
besides a study and knowledge of the great masters of music, 
should be deeply versed in the study and knowledge of the great 
masters in poetry and literature of all times and countries, he 
condemned himself to a forced labour. He studied, at the same 
time, Corneille, Hugo, Lamartine, Schiller, Goethe, Shakspere, 
and Dante; and with that perseverance and strength of will 
characteristic of genius, he felt himself, at length, able to put on 
the lips of heroes and of nations the musical words which 
suited each. 

Merelli comprehended well the cause of the fiasco which had 
attended the production of Un Giorno. He therefore did not 
hesitate to offer him the poem of Vabucco, which he had pre- 
viously offered without success to several musical composers. 
Verdi felt the grandeur of the subject. - He treated it in a mas- 
terly manner. His success was immense ; it gave him more 
gold. than glory—two thousand francs, perhaps. His fortune 
was secure. From that moment all the directors were at his 
feet, but Merelli obtained the preference. Verdi composed for 
the Scala the opera of J Lombardi, which was more applauded 
than his previous work, and which yielded him ten thousand 
francs. Then came Hrnant, which was represented at the 
Fenice, in Venice; Z Due Foscari, at Rome, in the Apollo 
theatre. His genius authorised him to dictate conditions to the 
directors. In the midst of the furore produced by his master- 

ieces and his glory, he never lost sight of the Cony object he 
had in view, viz : to purchase the cottage in which he was born, 
and to establish around it a vast domain. With the proceeds of 
Nabueco he purchased the cot, and by means of his other operas 
a property which is not less, at present, than nine miles in ex- 
tent. His great pleasure consists in living upon /is lands, in 
the midst of his peasants, who all know by heart the finest 





pieces in Ais operas, At Brussetto the reapers perform their 
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work singing the chorus of Rigoletto, Hrnani, La Traviata, and 
the Trovatore. 

Endowed with a scientific but brusque disposition, Verdi does 
not love the contact of the world, and studiously avoids all 
public honours, After the production of his opera, La Jérusalem, 
which was acted for the first time in Paris; he received the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and after that of the Sicilian Vespers, 
the cross of officer—distinctions. awarded’ to him without his 
knowledge or solicitation. He might have had the cross of 
Parma, which had been conferred upon the most insignificant 
composers, had he only applied for it, but he disdained to do 
so. Even the situation of Master of the Emperor’s Chapel at 
Vienna, which has been repeatedly tendered to him, he flatly 
refused. His art supplies all his wants. Early in the morning 
he sits at the piano—he commences over again, if necessary, 
the same passages, until he is perfectly satisfied with the per- 
formance. He. does not compose with facility, and his works 
bear more or less the marks of the midnight lamp. It will take 
him hours to master the difficulties of a simple note, and to ela- 
borate a single air according to his fancy. 





MRS. SUNDERLAND AND THE BRADFORD 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


As we have taken no’ decided part in this great Yorkshire 
question, we should have dropt it entirely, and bequeathed it to 
more curious aud persevering pens than our own, had not the 
following pertinent letter, coupled with no less pertinent 
remarks, caught our eye in the Leeds Inteligencer, of Saturday 
last, which, therefore, we print in extenso, premising, that for 
the future we shall decline noticing any thing connected with 
the case at issue, as possessing but little interest to our readers 
beyond the verges of the North and West Ridings :— 

“ To the Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 
“ Bradford, Sept. 3, 1856. 

“ Srr,—The dispute respecting Mrs, Sunderland, in connection with 
the recent Bradford Festival, about which so much noise has been 
made, appears to me to resolve itself into three simple questions, which 
seem to admit of a very easy solution :— 

“1st, When an employer engages a party to do something, who is to 
specify the nature and description of the work to be done—the per- 
son who employs, or the person who is employed—the person who 
pays, or the person who is paid ? 

“2nd, If Mrs. Sunderland were dissatisfied with the nature of her 
engagement in the first instance, why did she not decline at once—why 
accept a proposition without definite terms, and then raise a dispute 
on the very terms which she had left undefined, in an acceptance which, 
in itself, was unconditional ? 

“8rd. Are people in the habit of giving, in Yorkshire, a guinea or 
fifteen shillings, or ten, or seven, to hear Mrs. Sunderland sing in the 
Messiah ? 

“I put these questions in their plainest form, wishing to detract 
nothing from Mrs. Sunderland’s merits or position as a vocalist, but 
merely appealing to every man’s common sense and unprejudiced judg- 
ment. Let them be fairly and candidly considered, and I think the 
public will not deem Mrs, Sunderland the greatly injured woman her 
partizans make her out to be.—I remain yours, truly, 

“PLAIN SPEAKING.” 

The questions propounded by our correspondent seem, pretty nearly, 
to embrace the whole question, " 

With respect to the first, we think that no one will be inclined to 
combat the argument that, in the case of hiring and service, the party 
who is to dictate the terms of the task to be performed, is the em- 
ployer and not the employed. The plain terms of the gentleman, who 
signs himself “Plain Speaking,” may be somewhat disagreeable to a 
fastidious taste, and it may be objected that in an engagement like the 
one under consideration such matter-of-fact topics are not mentioned; 
but the principle is the same in all cases. The simple question is one 
of demand and supply, and when divested of formal ceremony, even a 
musical engagement becomes a mere bargain that one party shall, for 
certain considerations, render to another party certain services. It 
may not be pleasant to strip a musical engagement of its little romance, 
to talk of a popular artist in the light of a person whose talents are to 
be obtained in return for a certain sum of money, but what, in reality, 
is an engagement excepting this—whether the case be that of Madlle. 
Piccolomini, of Madame Novello, of Madame Garcia, or of Mrs. Sun- 








derland? If a Festival Committee did not want the aid of any one of 
these vocalists, they would not make any application to them; if, on 
the other hand, the artistes themselves were not’ ready to afford: their 
services in lieu of a certain money consideration, they would not 
accept any offer made to them. So that, in the end, disguise it as we 
may wish, we are driven to a single fact that a bargain is: made: be- 
tween two parties, wheréby one agrees, in’ consideration for such and 
such a sum of money, to perform certain things for the other. . We 
have neither time nor choice to discuss the sentimentality of the 
matter; our correspondent raises the question at once. Is there a 
contract, and is not that contract governed by the rules’ which bind 
other contracts ? 

In candour, every one’ must admit that: such is the plan statement 
of the case in question. Mr. Smith, as the representative of the fes- 
tival committee, made certain overtures to Mrs. Sunderland; and upon 
that a contract was entered into in the usual way. As tothe nature 
of that contract we shall have something to say when we consider. the 
next question; but so far it is clear that there was a contract, and the 
inference suggested by our correspondent, that the party'to dictate the 
terms of the work to be, performed, was the party by whom the 
pecuniary consideration was to be given, will, we think, be acquiesced 
in by eyery candid and unprejadiced reader. We are, of course, 
assuming that, in such dictated terms, there was nothing improper, or 
repugnant to the general character of the contract. 

Before Foye pages to the next question, it is, perhaps, desirable to 
state briefly, for the information of those who permit their enthusiasm 
or their prejudices to run away with their judgment, what are. the 
usual, and, indeed, absolutely requisite regulations of a musical festival. 
A number of gentlemen form themeelves into a committee for the 
purpose. The first thing to be done is to choose a conductor, after 
which they proceed to select the principal performers. Here begins 
the battle. Every one, perhaps, has his own favourite, and it fre- 
quently happens that bickerings commence here that mar the harmony 
of the whole proceeding. When the principals'are chosen the contest 
rages fast and furious. Each one is ambitious for the most prominent 
part in his or her vocation, long-suppressed jealousies break. out into 
open quarrel; and as each has an advocate in some member of the 
committee, an organization of any kind would be impossible, but for 
one grand rule which leayes to the conductor the regulation of the 
programmes, and the assignment to each performer of his or her part. 
He is the person responsible for the proper distribution of the several 
pieces, and the slightest thought must convince every one that, 
without such a salutary provision, » musical festival would be an 
impossibility, Brief and imperfect as these remarks are, they ought to 
be sufficient to convince every one that they who are so loud in their 
complaints against the Bradford committee, for what they call “ knock- 
ing out Mrs. Sunderland,” have been extremely hasty in the expression 
of their judgment. 

We come now to the second question of our correspondent’s letter. 
The writer observes that the acceptance of the engagement was, in it- 
self, unconditional, and in referring to Mrs. Sunderland’s letter, which 
appeared in the Intelligencer on the 28rd ult., we think, even from that 
ex parte statement, that such was the case. Mrs, Sunderland expressed 
a desire not to sing in the “ miscellaneous concerts,” for what reason 
we, of course, know not; but she made no objection then to take any 
part in the “sacred selection” on the Friday morning, and when she 
was told that the only solo, then fixed for her, was that in Mr, Jackson’s 
psalm, which was one of the “ miscellaneous selection,” she did not ex- 
press any dissent, but only “ preferred a request,” as she could not have 
anything in Eli, to have something to sing in Elijah, or the Messiah. 
The “ preference of a request” is subsequently converted into a “stipu- 
lation,” but it is necessary to be cautious in giving ‘credence to these 
ex parte statemeuts of verbal conversations. ‘We do not, fora moment, 
mean to say that Mrs, Sunderland would wilfully state what is not 
true; but every allowance must be made for the lapse of time, for the 
effects of disappointment and excited feelings, and the narrative itself 
is somewhat contradictory. 

But, if we look at Mr. Smith’s proceedings, as detailed in his letters 
to Mrs. Sunderland, and published by her, we’ find no evidence of any- 
thing but a hearty desire to second her wishes, and to, give her as 
prominent a place as he could, under the circumstances. Elijah was 
filled up, but he wrote to her about the song, “If God be for us,” in the 
Messiah, and the very dates of his letter are sufficient evidence of his 
anxiety to secure it for her. “ Therefore, you take it again,” he wrote 
to her on the 7th of July, and on the 9th, “I have yours this morning, 
and will put you down for ‘If God be for us.’” What, let us ask, 
could be more straight-forward than this?., But the conductor struck 
out the song, and the pleasant dream was, at once, dissolyed. What 
did Mr, Smith then do? He wrote to inform Mrs. Sunderland of the 
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circumstance at once, and at the same time made her an offer to select 
any song she pleased, for the sacred selection on the Friday morning, 
An objection has been raised to that part of Mr. Smith’s letter which 
speaks of “‘frivolity,” but they who heard the gems of sacred music of 
which the selection was composed will well understand why Mr. Smith 
was‘so anxious not to have the grand effect marred by. an unfortunate 
choice, and dan readily comprehend how @ man overwhelmed with the 
details of a festival might, unintentionally, be betrayed into the employ- 
mentof such a word, But here Mrs. Sunderland betrays herself. She 
says she had not “proposed to take part in the selection.” Yet weeks 
before she had accepted the solo,in Mr. Jackson’s psalm, which, she 
knew was to be performed on that day; and, as if to complete the con- 
tradiction, she immediately proceeds. to, state her acceptance of that 
solo. Again, we say that it is necessary to exercise extreme caution to 
ex parte statements so loosely put together. 

Reviewing all the circumstances, we agree with our correspondent 
that the original acceptance of the engagement was an “ unconditional 
one,” with an expressed desire to have “something more to do,” a 
request which Mr. Smith at once acquiesced in, and did his best to 

romote. Such being the case, the subsequent objections and stipu- 
Fitions were afterthoughts, suggested in all probability by seeming but 
not true friends to Mrs, Sunderland. 

But here another phase of the question presents itself. It is said 
that Mrs. Sunderland and her admirers were dissatisfied with the 
treatment she received from the committee at the previous. festival. 
We have good reason to know that this was the case. Now, if this be 
true, it corroborates the allegation of an “unconditional” acceptance 
in this instance, If she were dissatisfied before, why did Mrs. Sunder- 
land leave herself open to the same chances again? Why did she not 
insist in having her so-called “proper” place assigned to her at once, 
and the parts she was to take in the performance definitively settled ? 
Why did she leave anything in doubt again ? 

Before we leave this part of the subject, we must indulge in a little 
episode relating to. Mdme. Viardot Garcia. Her engagement pre- 
ceded that of Mdme, Alboni by several weeks, and, as we are informed, 
her songs had been appropriated previous to that time. Among these 
was the last song, ‘ Non piu mesta,” which Mdme. Viardot was most 
anxious to sing. When Alboni was engaged, she claimed “ Non piu 
mesta” as her own. Mr. Smith wrote to Mdme, Viardot, and that 
distinguished artiste at once responded. She was sorry to be deprived 
of the pleasure the song would have afforded to her, but she yielded, 
of course, and hoped the committee would give another song instead. 
This we take to be, a stronger case than Mrs, Sunderland’s, for here 
the appropriate song was given to another, yet Mdme. Viardot did not 
complain, or’throw up her engagement. We mention this fact merely 
to show the immense difficulties which have to be encountered on such 
occasions, and also to show how easily the machinery of a festival may 
be thrown completely out of order. 

As to the third question in our correspondent’s epistle, we shall 
leave that to the reader’s judgment. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances of this unfortunate 
case, the only conclusion we can arrive at is this, that, in the outset, 
Mrs, Sunderland made an unconditional engagement, of which she 
afterwards, from some cause or another, repented; that she then 
sought for advice, which was given to her in a period of excitement 
calculated to inflame, by its tone, the restlessness and dissatisfaction 
under which she already laboured, that then, forgetful of the past, and 
of the true nature of the arrangement made between herself and 
Mr. Smith, she insisted upon singing a portion of the Messiah, and 
when that could not be granted threw up her engagement, and called 
upon her friends to support her. 

There is one thing connected with this business, which must not be 
unnoticed. .From whatever quarter the threat, it refers to, emanated, 
it is as despicable and contemptible, as it was probably intended to be 
terrifying and paralysing. On the morning when the Messiah was 
performed, Mr, Smith received, by post, a letter, of which we subjoin 
& copy :— 

“Samuel Smith, Esq., 

“Such is the hatred of certain parties against you, 1 warn you take 
special care of your life. You have no idea of the bitter feeling. A 
friend warns you—take care,” 

Now, by whomsoever such a proceeding as this was reaorted to, it 
was mean and cowardly in the extreme. At that moment Mr. Smith 
was almost overwhelmed with the weight of the festival, and nothing 
but the most contemptible cowardice could: have either concocted such 
an epistle, or paved the way for its forwarding by any one who feared 
for Mr, Smith’s safety. e need scarcely say that it has been treated 
48 it deserved to be, but that does not alter the circumstances which 








originated the sending. ‘The pitiful fellow, who was the As cause 


of it, might gloat, in secret, over the! disturbance he ho it would 
create in Mr. Smith’s mind; but, though his infamous attempt at 
intimidation was treated with the contempt it merited, he is not the 
less guilty, and not the less to be despised. 

Here, for the present, we leave the case,, We have been: informed, 
since this article was begun, that Mr. Smith and the festival committee 
have: resolvent not to continue the music.squable, as far as they are 
concerned, In this we think they have acted wisely. ; 

The whole affair is simple enough, and should now be u 
consigned to oblivion. Mrs. Sunderland has been: slightly 
wronged—* there’s no denyging of it”—but without any imten- 
tion on the part of any body; and yet as much fuss has been 
made about her as though she had suffered all the indignities 
under the sun concocted with malice aforethought. So farfrom 
doing Mrs. Sunderland harm, her non-engagement at the late 
Bradford Festival has done more to sound her name abroad 
than even the report of her talents—out of Yorkshire. 





NEW LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music) 

Tux “ Life of Beethoven,” which we have'commenced translating in 
the present number,* is one which we have found prefixed to one of 
the volumes of the new stereotype edition of the pianoforte sonatas, 
ee at Wolfenbiittel, Germany. For a biography of moderate 

length, and suitable for a weekly journal like ours, it is about the best 

that has appeared. It is to be sure a matter of fact sort of affair, and 
its author seems to be one of the careful, industrious, dry, literary hacks 
of Germany. It is not a life in the artistic sense of the word, a life 
made alive by the reproductive imagination, the sympathetio feeling 
and insight of the writer. It is not made interesting and living by 
sparks of poetry and fancy, or by subtle metphysical appreciation of 
genius and character. When it aspires beyond plain narrative of fact, 
as in the introductory sentence, which we translate literally, it is with 
an awkward grace, 

But in the matter of its facts, it is, we are assured by those who 
should know best, remarkably complete (for its length) and reliable. 
And this is what our readers will most prize. Here is not a fine poetic 
tribute, in the shape of a biography, to the great master whom we all 
revere, such as Liszt paid to Chopin, Oulibicheff to Mozart, or Carlylo 
to Schiller. But here are brought together in’ convenient shape and 
size, for reference, the authentic facts, so far as known, of the artistic 
career of Beethoven. Even the particularity of dates about the per- 
sons incidentally mentioned, dry as it may make the story, adds to its 
value as a work of reference. Anda work of reference is what we 
want, We may find more,—if not a well-digested life, yet certainly 
much that is extremely interesting about Beethoven,—in the Life 
by Moscheles;—a work, however, almost out of’ print. The 
truth is, a satisfactory biography of Beethoven, one really worthy 
of the subject, and accepted as a standard work, does not yet 
exist. We look forward, as all admirers of Beethoven in this country 
must do, to the long promised biography by an American, our own 
“Diarist,” who has been devoting the best years of his life with pains- 
taking earnestness to the collecting and mastering of all the materials to 
be found in Germany for the composition of the true life of Beethoven. 
His explorations were nearly completed, when he was obliged, in order 
to recruit his health and give rest to an over-taxed brain, to come home 
for the summer months. He will return to Europe in the autumn, and 
a few months passed in Vienna will complete his long researches. May 
he;then have strength and inspiration to fuse the materials into the 
book we want, and give it to us one ! 

The present biographer (Dr. Diring) has certainly in one respect 
discharged his duty well and wisely. He has allowed Beethoven to 
speak for himself, by frequent citations from his letters. This in 
itself goes far to clothe the dry bones of fact with flesh and biood. 
And for the rest have we not the very soul of the composer in his 
music? Have we not the immortal symphonies? Have we not the 
thirty piano-forte sonatas, and the trios and the quartets, and the 
Egmont music, and the Fidelio, unspent vibrations from the very chords 
of his own life and inmost experience? Have we not the “Choral 
Symphony”? And shall we not have every year the privilege of 
listening to it and to all the symphonies, here in our Music Hall, with 
Crawford’s noble statue of the man rising before us in the midst of his 
interpreters P 


* See Musical World page 541 and present number. 
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THE LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BEETHOVEN. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 541.) 

Tue education of Beethoven was not distinguished. Reading, 
writing, drawing, and a little Latin he learned at a public school. 
Among the pupils the one to whom Beethoven was most deeply 
attached, was Wurzer, afterwards president of the State Tri- 
bunal at Coblenz. But little progress was made in his ele- 
mentary studies, Music soon supplanted in him any interest in 
other occupations. Already in his fourth year he knew no 
greater satisfaction than to listen to his father, when he was 
preparing himself for a musical performance on the piano. Then 
Beethoven hastened away from his playmates, listened with eager 
attention to the fascinating tones, and begged his father, when 
about to end, that he would stillkeep on. His greatest pleasure 
was when his father took him on his lap, and let him with his 
little fingers accompany the melody of a song on the piano, 
Presently he began to attempt a repetition of it all alone. This 
succeeded so well in his fifth year, that his father was induced 
to give him instruction in music. But by this means music 
was well nigh spoiled for him entirely. Often did he shed 
bitter tears over the hard treatment of his not very morally 
refined father, who was somewhat given to drink, and in that 
condition would indulge in an irritability that knew no bounds. 
This inconsiderate harshness of the father had a still more 
special ground. His salary scarcely sufficed for the bare neces- 
sities of life. In the want of other resources, he cherished the 
hope of soon procuring, through his oldest son, some aid 
towards the education of the two other sons. 

Better instruction than he owed his father, in such circum- 
stances, Beethoven received from a certain Pfeiffer, who was 
music-director and oboist, and afterwards kapellmeister to a 
Bavarian regiment. To this excellent man, who was known as 
a talented composer, Beethoven was indebted for the greatest 
part of his musical education. In his later years he gratefully 
remembered the instructor of his youth, and, when he found 
himself in needy circumstances, sent him pecuniary aid from 
Vienna, 

Still greater progress did Beethoven make in music, when 
one of the most distinguished pianists in Bonn, the court 
organist and chamber musician, Van der Eden, offered, in con- 
sideration of the father’s straitened circumstances, to instruct 
the boy gratuitously. But Van der Eden’s duties were so press- 
ing, that the lessons could not be continued as regularly as the 
teacher, who was much delighted with his pupil’s progress, 
could have wished. Van der Eden received a commission from 
the Elector Max Franz, whose attention had been called to the 
talent of the boy, to give him an hour’s instruction daily at 
the royal expense. In his musical development, and especially in 
the technical handling of the organ, Beethoven made such rapid 
progress, that he often had to let himself be heard in the chapel, 
and in the private chambers of the Elector, and always won 
applause. Max Franz provided also for the further instruction 
of the boy after Van der Eden’s death. Beethoven’s teacher 
now was the celebrated composer and court organist, Christian 
Gottlob Neefe, who, after having been for a long time music 
director in Grossmann’s theatrical company, had been ap- 
pointed to the place vacated by Van der Eden's death in the 
electoral chapel at Bonn. 

Tt was of essential advantage for Beethoven’s musical culture, 
particularly for his taste, that he was made acquainted through 
Neefe with the works of Sebastian Bach, and learned to overcome 
the difficulties involved in the execution of these compositions. 
By this means he acquired an uncommon facility of finger, b 
which his playing was in later years distinguished. In his elevent 
year he already played Sebastian Bach’s “ Well-tempered 
Clavichord,” which consisted of 24 preludes and fugues in all the 
keys, with such wonderful facility, that his performance was 
compared with that of many a distinguished pianist. In his 
ninth year he had begun to compose. His attempts were more 
successful, after Neefe had taught him the rules of composition; 








of which until then he had been entirely ignorant. In his 
eleventh year he composed nine variations on a march, three 
piano sonatas, and some songs, among others the well-known 
one of Claudius, “ Wenn jemand eine Reise thut,” etc. He also 
wrote about this time the music to a chivalric ballet produced 
by the high nobility in the Carnival season, which for a long 
time passed for the work of a Count von Waldstein, who, with 
the dancing master Habich from Aix had arranged the ballet in 
question. 

Beethoven had found an especial patron, who remained not 
without influence on the higher culture of his talent in the above- 
named Count von Waldstein, who at that time lived at Borin as 
Knight of the Germanic Order, and afterwards as Commander of 
the Order, and Imperial Treasurer at Birnsberg The Count was 
not merely a connoisseur of music: he engaged in it practically, 
It was he who first rightly a preciated éthoven’s talent 
and through him was developed in the young artist the gift of 
varying and working out a theme extempore. From him Beet- 
hoven received, with the most delicate regard to his sensibility, 
frequent pecuniary aid, which was for the most part considered 
a donation from the Elector. With him the Count stood in 
high favour, and was almost his inseparable companion. By 
his mediation, Beethoven, already in his fifteenth year (1785), 
was appointed organist to the electoral chapel in Bonn, where 
he alternated with his teacher, Neefe, in discharge of the not 
heavy duties. The little organin the then Court Chapel (now 
Evangelical Church), required no great dexterity, nor could 
such have found sphere in an instrument of such limited con- 
struction. Neefe was strong and healthful, and not prevented 
by other business from attending to his duties, From all this 
it appears that Beethoven’s appointment was simply a kind 
provision for his support. Beethoven always alludes to his 
patron, the Count Waldstein, with a feeling of the deepest 
gratitude, which he expressed in his later years by dedicating 
to him his great Sonata in C major (opus 53), one of his most 
celebrated works, 

To the musical instruction which he gave in a few families, 
Beethoven was indebted for an attractive acquaintance, which 
was of the most favorable influence for his social culture. He 
made it in the house of the widow of the electoral Counsellor 
von Breuning. The family consisted of three sons, nearly of 
Beethoven’s own age, and one daughter. Besides the latter, the 
youngest son also received music lessons from Beethoven, and 
was already a distinguished piano-player, when, after completing 
his medical studies in 1798, he died. The second son, Stephen, 
afterwards imperial Counsellor in Vienna, where he died a few 
months after Beethoven, (on the 4th of June, 1827,) was his 
friend of many years’ standing, devoted to him with the most 
inviolable constancy. The third son, Christopher, received a 
position in Berlin, as privy counsellor of revision and cassation. 
To the daughter, Eleonore, afterwards married to Dr. F. G. 
Wegeler, in Coblenz, Beethoven dedicated his first Variations 
for the Piano. 

Throughout his life he retained a friendly recollection of the 
happy days which he had spent in that family. There, too, he 
had first become acquainted with the German literature, parti- 
cularly with the best poetical prodyctions, In that house 
reigned, with all the impulsiveness of youth, an unconstrained 
fine tone. Christopher and Stephen von Breuning tried their 
hands, not without success, in little poems. The family lived 
comfortably, and in their social circles there prevailed a con- 
versation which combined the useful with the agreeable. From 
several of the later letters of Beethoven, it is evident how con- 
tented he felt himself in that family, where he was soon treated 
as a child of the house, Not only the greatest pets of the day, 
but many a night he passed there. There he felt free and without 
any restraint. Many things conspired to make him cheerful, 
and to further the development of his mind. Especially did the 
friendly and good-natured lady of the house exert a beneficent 
influence upon the young man’s humors, which occasionally bor- 
dered upon stubborn self-will. 

In his above-mentioned capacity as court organist, Beethoven 
first gave accidentally to the orchestra a proof of his talent at a 
solemnity which took place during Passion week in the Catholic 
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churc’ There the lamentations of Jeremiah, consisting as it is 
well snown of little sentences of four to five lines, were chanted 
to a definite rhythm as chorales. The tune consisted of four 
succ@sive tones, for example, c, d, e, f; several words, indeed 
whde sentences being always sung upon the third, until a few 
corluding words led back into the ground tone. As the organ 
hd to be silent during Passion week, the singer was only 
m#companied ad libitum by a pianist. Beethoven, upon whom 
chis office devolved, contrived, by his modulations in the accom- 
paniment, to throw the very accurate singer Heller so out of 
time, that he could not find the closing cadence. The kapell- 
meister Lucchesi, who was present, was amazed at Beethoven's 
playing. The latter was complained of by Heller, in the first 
ebullition of his rage, to the Elector, who, although pleased at 
the youthful waggery of the pianist, commanded a more simple 
accompaniment. 

About this time also Beethoven became chamber musician. 
One day he was playing at sight in a court circle a new trio by 
Pleyel, together with Franz Ries, the first violinist of the 
Electoral Chapel, who died in his native city, Bonn, in 1845, and 
the celebrated Bernhard Romberg, who closed his early career in 
1841, at Hamburg. In the second part of the adagio, the artists, 
if they were not together, did not break down; they played 
bravely on, and came out happily together. It was found after- 
wards that there had been two bars left out in the piano part. 
The Elector wondered very much about this work of Pleyel’s, 
and a week afterwards caused it to be repeated, when the mys- 
tery was discovered to the satisfaction of the prince. 

It was on the first return of the famous Joseph Haydn from 
England, in July, 1792, that the Elector’s orchestra surprised 
him with some music at a breakfast at Godesberg, a summer 
place of resort near Bonn. Beethoven was very happy, when a 
cantata of his composition, which he submitted to the great 
master, attracted the especial notice of Haydn, who encouraged 
the composer to continued studies. The intended performance 
of this cantata afterwards at Mergentheim, where the Elector 
used to reside as grand master of the Germanic Order, fell 
through, because several passages for the wind instruments were 
rs difficult, that several musicians declared they could not play 
them. 

According to the judgment of one of his contemporaries, 
Beethoven’s piano-playing, for which he was afterwards so 
celebrated, had at that time something rough and hard about it ; 
he had never yet heard any excellent pianist, and knew not the 
fine nuances in the treatment of the instrument. Not long 
afterwards, when he had composed his Variations, dedicated to 
the Countess von Hatzfield, upon Vieni amore, a theme of 
Rhigini, he followed the electoral orchestra to Aschaffenburg. 
By Ries and the two Rombergs he was presented to the kapell 
meister Sterkel, who died in 1817, in his native city, Wiirzbure. 
By repeated entreaties this then celebrated master was moved 
to play upon the piano. His performance was very easy and 
graceful. Beethoven stood by him with the most earnest atten- 
tion. It was now his turn to play. He only consented to do so 
because Sterkel had intimated a doubt whether he himself, as 
the composer of the above-named Variations, could play them 
readily. Sterkel could not find them. But Beethoven played 
not ouly those Variations, so much as he remembered of them, 
bnt also several others, which were nvt less difficult, to the 
greatest amazement of the listeners, in the same graceful 
manner, by which he had been so much struck in Sterkel. He 
thus gave a proof how easy it was for him to learn his manner 
of piano playing ftom another. 

At this time, however different it may have been in later 
years, it cost but little pains to persuade him to a musical per- 
formance. It only required a friendly invitation. So much 
the greater was his aversion to giving lessons, except those in 
the von Breuning family. Opposite the house of Madame von 
Breuning was the hotel of the Austrian ambassador, Count von 
Westphal. Beethoven could hardly be induced to continue the 
often interrupted lessons which he had commenced there. Fre- 
quently he turned back before the door of the hotel. Then he 
would promise Madame von Breuning that he would give two 
hours’ instrtiction on the following day, but that day it was 








impossible. His own rather narrow circumstances did not 
trouble him ; but he was made anxious by the thought of his 
family, particularly of his. mother, whom he deeply loved. A 
similar, if not even stronger, aversion to that for giving lessons 
was felt by Beethoven in his later years against invitations 
to play the piano in company. 

“Then he came to me,” relates one of his friends, “ gloomy 
and out of tune. He complained of their forcing him to play, 
even if the blood burned under his nails. Gradually a conver- 
sation was spun out between us, in the course of which I sought 
in a friendly way to entertain and quict him. That end attained, 
I let the conversation drop. I seated myself at my writing-desk, 
and Beethoven, if he wanted to speak with me again, had to 
sit down upon the stool before the piano. Presently, with a 
careless hand, often while turned away from the instrument, he 
would seize a couple of chords, out of which, by little and little, 
the loveliest melodies developed themselves. About his playing 
I must say little or nothing, even in passing. Beethoven now 
went off in an entirely changed mood, and always liked to come 
back again. But that repugnance still remained, and frequently 
became the source for fim of the greatest misunderstandings 
with his friends.” 

(To be continued.) 











ROSSINT. 


Iris most interesting to hear him speak of Beethoven and 
Mozart. He calls the last “wn homme colossal’—the greatest 
genius of which the musical world can boast. When only in his 
ninth year, he knew Mozart’s Sonatas, and, a few years later, all 
his other works. His admiration for Mozart is unbounded. 
That he perfectly understood Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di 
Figaro did not astonish me; but that, on hearing the overture 
to Die Zauberfléte, he continually broke out in expressions of 
admiration, proved an amount of appreciation in him (?) not 
generally suspected by Germans (?). He designated Cosi fan 
Tutte the first comie opera, and on my politely making 
an allusion to his own Barbiere, he exclaimed, discontentedly, 
as if I had wished to pay him a false compliment: 
“ Ah, what is that in comparison!” To show the impression 
real German music produces upon him, I may mention that he 
praised Spohr’s concertos very highly; of his operas, on the 
other hand, he had only found one or two good things in Faust ; 
Spohr’s other dramatic works he did not know. I asked him if 
he had never composed symphonies himself. He replied that, with 
the exception of the overtures to his operas, he had never written 
instrumental music. “ What would you have ?” he said. “ That 
is a separate study; any one who, after Beethoven, would 
produce anything of importance in this branch of art, must 
devote himself, @ corps perdu, to the most earnest and most 
profound efforts, and would not, even then, produce any 
thing like what Beethoven has produced. I have neither 
attempted to acquire the necessary knowledge, nor have I had 
time to do so.” He speaks with great reverence of Mendels- 
sohn and Weber. He appeared to be but little acquainted with 
the more modern Italian composers ; if any of their works were 
played on the Promenade at Kissingen, he was always obliged 
to refer to the programme for the names of the authors. Of his 
own cesapdsitions, We speaks with great modesty, and frequently 
replies to praise of them with deprecatory contempt. On one 
occasion, when Meyerbeer’s Marche aux Flambeaux was per- 
formed, he suddenly stopped and exclalmed: “Maisde qui est 
done cette marche de géants ; c’est quelquechose de fort vieux.” 
On my telling him the name of the composer, he merely said: 
“C'est fort beau !” and walked on— Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 








BraprorD Frst1vaL.—The public has been so greatly indebted 
to Mr. Ollivier, the secretary of St. George’s Hall, during the 
progress of the festival, that it would be an act of injustice to 
close our account of the proceedings without recording the 
general sense entertained of his courteous bearing and unwaver- 
ing equanimity in the execution of the peculiar and trying duties 
of his office. His praise is in every mouth, and we are happy 
jn giving expression to it—Bradford Observer. 
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TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pepare.—Not Fanny, but Thérese Essler, her’ sister, whom Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia married morganttically in 1852. Fanny 
Essler resides at Vienna, and has done so singe her retirement 
from the stage in'1853. ee 

C. L. Groneisen.— Received One Guinea, for the subscription on 
behalf of the workmen of Messrs. Broadwood, for the loss sus- 
tained by them in the late fire. 
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“ Tr seldom rains but it pours” is a proverb applicable to 
other things besides the condition of the weather, Indeed, 
there is scarcely any relation of life to which, at certain 
times, this popular saying may not feelingly be referred. So 
true it is, that it needs neither argument | tior sophistication 
to bring if home to everybody’s mind. Who cannot recall 
instances occurring to himself and others of that strange 
caprice of Fortune, Fate, or Destiny, which will not dole out 
evils or benefits with even-handed justice and in tolerable 
quantities, but bides its time, and showers them on the head 
pitilessly in pailfulls? .As in the moral so in the physical 
world, You shall mark—to cite a familiar example—an 
empty omnibus jogging along on the Bayswater-road. The 
coachman and conductor are looking around with “anxious 
polyscopity,” to pick up a fortuitous fare, No luck awaits 
them. They are inconsolable, and their visions are prophetic 
of empty benches even to the Mansion House. Suddenly, 
from some unexpected quarter—Albion-street or Hyde 
Park-mews— issues a single hailer, who inspires them with 
courage. He is scarcely seated, and the door banged to, 
invading the tympanum of his ear like the whack of a drum- 
stick on a drum, than a second fare approaches, and another, 
and another, and another, and so on, until the welcome 
sound, “ Full insides, Bill,” is heard, and sends them on their 
road rejoicing, 

We read in the local journals that a festival is about to 
take place at York, in October. We know not yet what 
kind of festival, whether experimental, inaugurative, com- 
memorative, annual, biennial, or triennial. A festival is to 
be held, and that is all we know. ‘The new music hall in 
Leeds is in an active state towards completion, and will, we 
understand, be ready for performances by next autumn. 
The size and magnificence of this building—second only to 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool—warrani us in supposing that 
something more than casual music meetings are contem- 
plated ; that, in short, stimulated by the good example of 
its neighbour, Leeds is determined to have a Triennial Fes- 
tival of its own, which is intended to compete with the grand 
gatherings of Birmingham and Bradford. Whatwill York do? 
While the cathedral stands it needs’ no new building. 
York Minster, as all the world knows, is one of the ‘finest 
specimens of Anglo-Norman architecture in England, and 
the cathedral itself one of the grandest and most. capacious 
in the three kingdoms. Will the festival be given in the 
cathedral! Will the city wipe off the stain, so long lying 
on its fair face, of allowing its magnificent temple of art. to 
be restricted to the paulo-pious convenience of a few homely, 
dull, and obscure natives, and not, like Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford, throw open its gates to comers from the four 
quarters of the wind, and let the “Hallelujahs” and 
“Hosannas” of the mighty magicians of sacred music 
startle the nations and call down angels with their holy 











thunder 2?) ‘Will not the lord’mayor, éemulative ‘of ‘hy only 
brother in London, bestir himself and set the wheel a-ging? 
“ A good heginning, is the half of all,” wrote Homer, sevral 
years ago, and we hope to, hail the first, festival at York—at 
least the first for many years—as the precursor to otlhys, 
destined to add glory and renown to the far-famed cityof 
the north, 

Now, this brings (us to the ‘pith of our question—“ it 
seldom rains ‘but it pours.” No sooner’ one’ festival than 
several ? No sooner Norwich than’ Birmingham ; no sooner 
Birmingham than Bradford ; no sooner Bradford than Leeds ; 
no sooner Leeds than York! And to what purpose? . For 
a long time the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Wor- 
cester monopolised the musical meetings, which were tacitly 
considered as belonging to the cathedral towns, Norwich 
was the first to dispel the illusion ; Birmingham and Bradford 
followed, and, if rumour is'to be accredited, other towns, 
cathedral and non-cathedral, will succeed. This ¢annot 
fail to give rise to multifarious speculation in the imaginative 
mind, How many festivals will take place in the year? 
Will they be all given in the autumn, or will they encroach 
on the winter months? Are they, like Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Worcester—and, we might ‘add, Birmingham, Bradford, 
and Norwich, (by the way, it should be, Birmingham, 
Bradford, and Leeds)—destined to resolve themselves into 
alternate meetings, each to take its turn once in three years ? 
Will there not be too many festivals, and will not, their fre- 
quent recurrence be prejudicial,to the perfect execution of 
the great works of the masters? In, short, will, not the 
powers of the executants be over-taxed, and will not too 
much cookery spoil’ the broth? We haye ‘not dived deep 
enough into these matters to justify ourselves ‘in giving 
answers. Three Festivals in the year, however, we fancy, 
are quite as many as could prove remunerative ; and more, 
we fear, would prove detrimental to the cause of sacred 
music in the provinces, , Let us hope that,a rage for music 
meetings may not spring up in all the cathedral citiesand 
large manufacturing towns.in-England. Manchester, we 
learn, .is projecting. a grand Music Hall,'with the’ view of 
giving triennial festivals, after the manner of Birmingham, 
and no doubt other towns of consequence—or which consider 
themselves such—will follow suit. “We shall then have 
another added to the many instances of the veracious old 
saying—“it seldom rains but it pours.” 


-— REVIEWS. 


Mornina Service, consisting of the Venite; Te Deum, and Jubilate. 
Composed and arranged with Accompaniment for Organ’ or Piano- 
forte, by J. T, Terry, Organist. of Hackney Church. 


Tuis is what is called a “chant-service,”—7.c. a service con- 
sisting, in a musical point of view, of one or more double chants 
printed out at length, together with the words they are intended . 
to accompany. This kind of service has the advantage of being 
very easily learned by a congregation at all disposed to sing, 
while it is, also, mostly open’ to the objection of being monoto- 
nous in effect. Mr. Terry is evidently aware of this latter qua- 
lity, and has adopted a very simple and efficacious mode of 
abating its force. In the Venite, two double chants, in G major, 
are made to alternate with’ each other, up to the words “ When 

your fathers tempted me,” at which point a ‘third chant in 
minor is introduced, and this, in turn, gives place to a bin ies 
altered version of the second: chant in & major for the Gloria 
Patri. Substantially the same mode of treatment is adopted 
for the Ze Deum and Jubilate the chants, of course, being dif- 
ferent in each case. All the chants used are very creditable to 
Mr. Terry's taste and judgment. They are solid and musician- 
like, and possess, besides, a broad melodie character which will 
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render them easily and effectively singable in a large congre- 
gation. , 





Prrkce Freprkick or Prussra’s WALrz, composed by Alfred E. King. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell. ait ‘ 
Why the “ Prince’ of Prussia’s Waltz? Does Mr. King pro- 
ose to ‘use ‘his Royal Highnéss’s name after the manner of a 
Jadder, whereby to exalt his small penmanship into notoriety ? 
Or does: he solemnly intend an act of homage? In any case, 
what has this unfortunate scion of German royalty done that he 
shanid be gibbeted on the title-page of such a production as 
this 
Everything in its place, we say. A good waltz is a good thing; 
but as this is something worse than not being a good waltz, it is 
decidedly on the wrong side of even not being a good thing. 
Soberly speaking, we have rarely seen a stranger assortment of 
commonplace and cacophony. What is the meaning, for instance, 
of those two fierce bars (the fifth and sixth) in the “ Intro- 
duzione ?” No doubt, the transition from the'chord of F major 
to that of B natural major is a very fine thing in its proper 
ri but what would so profound a harmonist as the Prince of 
russia say to it in its present position ? Again, there is a 
special m arr | about two bars of the “Waltz” (the 10th and 
14th on the 5th page) to which we should mueh like to have the 
key. Enough, however, and more than enough about so much 
absolute nothingness ;—meanwhile, we cannot help thinki 
there wouid be no great hardship in insisting that people shoul 
learn something of the elements of an art before they attempt 
to practice it, 





Sza‘Srpz By Moonriant; a Sketch for the Pianoforte. By Joseph 
Thomas Cooper. Wessel and Co. 


There isa certain kind of musicianship about this piece, but it 
is more of acquirement than of intelligence or feeling. Specially 
considering its title, itis a total mistake. We open it expectin 
to meet something tender, romantic, suggestive; and, lo! find 
ourselves in the midst of a crabbed kind of antique minuet, 
stuffed full of quiddities, such as might have been lying long in 
the nethermost part of the composer’s head in wait for oppor- 
tune employment. On that particular night when Mr. Cooper 
fell upon this inspiration, the moon must surely have put on a 
bag-wig for the occasion. 





Tar Betis or St. PerensnurcH. Air by Beethoven; arranged for 
the Pianoforte by J. W. Asquith. Wessel and Co. 

THE composer of this piece very kindly sent us his opinion 
of its, merits in the shape of. a review, which, together with his 
letter, we did ourselves (and him, doubtless,) the pleasure of 
inserting in the Afusical World three weeks’ since. It will save 
space if we now merely state that our opinion of his work is 
very much the contrary of Mr. Asquith’s. 








Rosstnt arrived at Berlin on Sunday last, and intends to pass 
some days in the Prussian capital. 

Briauton.—M. Edouard de Paris gave a concert at the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening week last. .Madame Alboni was 
the great star, and her appearance was not, altogether destitute 
of novelty. When last this gifted cantatrice visited Brighton, 
some seven years since, she confined her efforts to contralto 
singing ; but she has since attained great repute, as a soprano; 
and although she has achieved much in this new line, which, 
for a “deep-toned voice” like hers, is the more extraordi 
and artistic—a triumph of Art over Nature—she is still, in our 
humble opinion, par eccellence, a contralto singer. If she is 
great as.a soprano, she is still greater as. a contralto. Madame 
Alboni sang “Di Piacer,” and in the duo, “Lasciami, non 
t’ ascolto,” in the first part, In the duo the natural tones of her 
splendid ora had “passage free,” her rich, full, low notes 
flowing mellifluously, swelling in melody like an organ, and 
alluring the soul of the listener into ecstacy. Besides. the 
two pieces named above, Madame Alboni took part in a trio, 
“Ti prego o madre,” with Madame Fiorentini and Signor 
Albicini, In the second part she sang Wallace’s Cradle. Song, 





“Sweet and low,wind ‘of ' the ‘ western sea,” with touching 
simplicity, and Hummel’s “Tyrolien” with. great, effect. 
Madame Fiorentini sang “Bel raggio,” “Jour d’Ivresse,” and 
with Signor Albicini the conciuding duo, from Linda di Cha- 
mount. The last more especially was: admirable,\, Signor 
Albicini sang, “ Una furtiva lagrima, aud “La Donna ¢ mobile.” 
Both were received with favour. Signor Bottesini, who played a 
solo on the double-bass in each part in. his inimitable ‘manner, 
astonished his audience, as usual, by the delicate sounds he pro- 
uced from hig »monster-insfryment.., Hig ,“ Le , Gypval de 
Venise” ‘was! uly ‘less extradrdinary than’ its pe ance by 
Paganini on the more congenial violin, and it was deservedly 
honoured by an ‘encore. Two solos’ by ' Picco on the’ pastoral 
tibia were also well received. M. Edouard de Paris sustained 
his reputation as a pianoforte player. He played Prudent’s Solo 
Caprice on La Sonnambula, and Kullak’s “ Perles d’Ecume,” 
Herr Kuhe and Signor Li Calzi officiated as conductors,~ 
Brighton Guardian, Sept. 10, 


GLOCESTER ‘MUSICAL’ FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
GuocesteER,, Sept, 11. 

THE 133rd‘ Anniversary Meeting of the three choirs of 
Glocester, Hereford, and Worcester, which commenced here 
on Tuesday morning, has up to this moment proved eminently 
successful, . The weather has been supérb, the company immense, 
the curiosity great, the gratification universal. Indeed, criticism 
appears entirely out of;place in Glocester; or, to speak more 
generously, the good folks who come to the Festival to, enjoy 
themselves, determine that nothing shall interfere with. their 
pleasures, and so they are delighted with all they hear, and 
never seem to'trouble themselves as to whether a performance 
is good, bad, or indifferent. The Messiah, they know, is.a grand 
work, and Sims Reeves, they are assured, is a grand singer, and 
why should they not be entertaingd ? Why not? say I. If the 
performances had been up to the mark, I should have enjoyed 
myself ‘amazingly ; but unfortunately they were. below. it; and 
my satisfaction fell short in proportion. 

The following account of the Cathedral, and its renovation, 
which I have found in the leading London journal, is too apropos 
to be omitted from my preliminary remarks :— 

“RESTORATION OF GLOCESTER CaTHEDRAL.—It was incidentally 
mentioned in the .Zimes a few weeks ago that the noble nave’ of 
Glocester Cathedral was in course, of restoration to its original state by: 
the removal of barbarous coats of whitewash which covered. the, beau- 
tifal coloured stone and marble pillars supporting the roof, These 
restorations are now completed, under the able direction of Mr. 
Frederick S. Waller, F.R.S.B.A., of Glocester, architect to the cathe- 
dral. The nave is the portion of the cathedral in which. the oratorios 
are sung at the Triennial Musical Festivals.. The roof is supported: by 
massive Norman pillars and arches, with the exception of the western 
extremity, which is in the perpendicular style, The, groining and 
windows of the clerestory, and the whole of the west front and two 
adjoining piers and. arches, are additions of a much later date than the 
circular piers and arches, and triforium. The groining was put up 
during the abbaey of Foliet, after one of the fires which eonsumed the 
wooden roof, mention of which is made in the old, chronicles, and evi- 
dence of which is afforded ‘by the state of the piers themselves, which 
are all more or leas calcined. The level of the nave floor was originally 
ten inches lower than at present, and the bases of the large piers stood 
on square blocks. There still exist some remains of an encaustic floor 
on'the lower level. The vaulting shafts are of marble, and the capitals, 
corbels, bases, bosses, and mouldings, were formerly painted. All the 
colouring, which was very rich, was effected with water colours; in one 
instance only has any gold been discerned, and that upon one of the 
bosses in the roof. On the large piers remains of painting were dis- 
covered during the restorations which have just been effected, but so. 
much mutilated and destroyed as to be scarcely intelligible., One 
specimen appears to have been monumental, and to have been 
a fine example of its kind. Light stonework or brass has been 





attached to the pier in the form of buttresses, canopies, and pin- 
nacles, the outline only of which was left, the whole surrounded 
by painting, divided at intervals by bands enriched with fleurs-de- 
lis and emblems of the Trinity, and the interspaces diapered with 
the letters 1.H:8. and M,, with crowns over them. 


On one of the 
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bands is the following inscription:—“Orate pro anima fris, Johs. 
Hertalud.” ‘The whole of the nave has now been thoroughly cleaned 
of its coats of yellow and whitewash; the stones reinstated where 
absolutely necessary, and with great care, so as not to destroy the 
peculiarity of the work. The lower portion of the large piers are of 
a red tint, resembling at first sight the red sandstone. The stone 
is, however, all oolite, the colour being the effect of fire, pro- 
duced by the burning of the Norman roof which existed before 
the present vaulting was erected. ‘The effect of the nave is 
much improved by the black marble vaulting shafts which were 
discovered under the whitewash, and which are now polished. 
The bases of the piers are all renewed according to the old design, 
and the oetagon bases have been removed. ‘The original level 
of the nave floor is eleven inches below what is now seen, and there are 
the remains of the encaustic floor still visible on that level. One 
window, by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, has just been put up in 
the clerestory ; it is simply a copy of the old glass, Important resto- 
rations have also been made in the crypt, which is a most interesting 
feature of the edifice, and where, it is evident, divine service was 
formerly performed, for there are remains of altars, piscinas, &c., gene- 
rally of early date, but not so old as the crypt itself. One very complete 
example exists under the chapel adjoining the north transept, which 
was beautifully groined and decorated in the latter part of the 13th 
century. Large quantities of soil have recently been taken out of the 
crypt, and the old floors of the aisles and chapels discovered, which 
were found to be composed of a sort of rough concrete. There is a 
step up in each of the chapels, and the floors of these rise towards the 
east end. The rough stonework which partly filled up the windows 
has been taken away, and the windows themselves glazed. The ap- 
pearance of the crypt is very much improved by these alterations. The 
cloisters, which are some of the finest and most perfect in the king- 
dom, are intended to be lighted throughout the whole quadrangle by 
painted glass. At present the stonework of the windows is filled with 
common glass, with the exception of one window, which has been filled 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Evans, master of the Cathedral School. 
The whole series of painted windows, when completed, will form a 
history of the annunciation, life, death, and resurrection of our Saviour. 
The scheme (which has before been noticed in the Zimes) was origi- 
nated with a view to check the disfigurement of the cathedral by monu- 
ments of any other description. As we have already stated, one com- 
partment opposite the entrance to the chapter-room is filled, another is 
in hand, and a third is promised. The finished window is very beautiful. 
We sliould add that the whole of the east and north sides of the cathe- 
dral have lately been thrown open to the public from early morning to 
sunset by the removal of the college school playground to another 
spot and by a sacrifice on the part of two of the canons of a consider- 
able portion of their gardens and privacy. The ground has been laid 
out in walks and drives and ornamentally planted, and an enormous 
accumulation of soil removed from the walls of the cathedral—in some 
cases three feet in depth—and the whole edifice has been thoroughly 
drained. The restorations and improvements under Mr. Waller reflect 
the highest credit upon him as an architect.” 


The preliminary arrangements were under the direction of 
Mr. Amott, organist of the Cathedral, who also conducted the 
musical performances, The programme, although exhibiting 
little variety or novelty, was, on the whole, good. The principal 
vocalists included Mesdames Clara Novello, Viardot Garcia, 
Clare Hepworth, Lockey, Temple, and Alboni ; Messrs. Lockey, 
Weiss, Thomas, Gassier, and Sims Reeves. The orchestra and 
chorus comprised in all 300 players; leaders, Messrs. Blagrove 
and Sainton; organist, Mr. Townshend Smith (of Hereford 
Cathedral); accompanist, Mr. Done (of Worcester Cathedral) ; 
conductor, as already stated, Mr. Amott. 

According to the usage now invariably adhered to at Cathe- 
dral music ee the present Festival opened on Tuesday 
morning with a full Cathedral Service, preceded by the usual 
voluntary, executed on the organ by Mr. G. Townshend Smith, 
Hiindel’s anthem, “Te Deum Laudamus,”—an old, but not 
unwelcome friend—was then performed, the solo singers being 
Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, 
and Mr. Thomas. The orchestra was efficient, and the chorus 
satisfactory. Mrs, Clare Hepworth, of whose talents so much 
has been said lately, made her début in the quartet, “The 
glorious company of the Apostles.” She has a nice soprano 
voice, displays much feeling, and has been taught in a good 
school. She was, however, very nervous, and did not do her 
eulogizers justice, 





Something better than the “Jubilate” set to a chant might 
have been anticipated, but, I suppose, its brevity was its recom- 
mendation. Another old and welcome friend—I am glad to 
hear them in their proper places once in three years—followed 
the sermon, Hiindel’s Anthem, “The King shall rejoice,” the 
principal vocalists being Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mrs. Lockey, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr, Weiss. Of course the “Preces,” and 
“ Responses” of Tallis could not be omitted. They are the burs 
and thistles which adhere to, and are not likely to be removed 
from, full cathedral services. Of this I have had my 
say on former occasions, and shall say no more than that their 
retention seems to be incorrigible. One novelty indeed made 
amends for all—Mendelssohn’s anthem, “ Hear my prayer,” set 
to a paraphrase of the 55th Psalm, “Give ear to my prayer, 
O God.” Many of your readers must remember this fine solemn 
composition when given at Exeter Hall during the series of the 
Jenny Lind concerts, the “Nightingale” herself taking the 
solos. The psalm was originally written for a soprano with 
chorus, and accompaniment for the organ; but Mendelssohn 
subsequently scored the accompaniments for the orchestra; and 
in this improved shape if was performed on Tuesday morning. 
The very difficult solos devolved upon Mrs. Clare Hepworth, 
who, considering all things, was remarkably successful, and 
pleased unanimously. 

The prayers were intoned by the Rev. L. Clarke, the lessons 
read by the Rev. C. Crawley and the Rev. E. K. Luscombe, 
minor canons of the cathedral. A more than ordinary degree of 
interest attached to the sermon on behalf of the charity, since 
it was the first ever preached by the new Bishop of Gloucester 
in this diocese. The text selected was from Samuel—Book IL, 
chap. ii., verse 7—“ The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich ; 
He bringeth low and lifteth up.” The sermon was delivered in 
a loud and clear voice, and made a sensible impression on the 
congregation. No less than £162 8s. 4d. was collected at the 
doors after service—the largest sum ever obtained on the first 
day of the Festival. The number present on Tuesday morning 
were thus distributed :— 

Aisles (at 1s.) ree $43 +. 800 
Reserved seats at 3s. 6d.) ... «+ 800 
Gallery (at 2s. 6d.) ... 0... «. 400 


— 2,000 

The first miscellaneous concert took place at the Shire Hall 
in the evening, and attracted a full, but not a crowded audience. 
The concert commenced with a selection from Mozart’s works, 
including overture to Zauberflite; aria, “La vendetta,” from 
Figaro; aria, “Della sua pace,’ Don Giovanni ; aria, “Dove 
sono,” Figaro; aria, “Non piu andrai,” Figaro ; duet, “Sul’aria,” 
Figaro; and aria, “Deh per questo istante,” La Clemenza di 
Tito. The gem of this selection, in point of execution, was 
Alboni’s splendid singing of the beautiful air from Tito. No 
singing could be richer, purer, or more satisfying. Alboni had 
not been heard at the Gloucester Festival since 1847—the year 
she first appeared in London—and the impression she then left 
was still fresh in the minds of all who heard her. Mrs. Clare 
Hepworth, doubtless from timidity, was not heard to so much 
advantage in the song from Figaro, “Dove sono,” and in the 
duet from the same opera, “ Sul’ aria,” with Mdme. Novello, as 
in Mendelssohn’s psalm. The beautiful song, “ Della sua pace,” 
was sung inimitably by Mr. Sims Reeves. The overture was 
well executed, hardly with as much fire as I have heard. 

The Figaro selection was followed by gh sd from Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished ZLorely, in which Mad. Novello declaimed 
the solos of Leonora. The performance was by no means first- 
rate, the chorus evidently not having had sufficient rehearsals. 

The second part—by the way, the first part was long enough 
for an evening’s entertainment—was purely miscellaneous, and 
demands but little criticism. Bishop’s five-part glee, “ Blow, 

entle gales,” was finely sung by Mrs. Hepworth, Mad. Viardot, 
east: Lockey, Hunt, and Weiss. Mrs, Lockey’s rich and 
beautiful contralte voice was well exhibited in a pleasing ballad 
by Mr. Calkin, “ No jewell’d beauty is my love,” and produced a 
marked sensation. This lady’s unaccountable omission from 
some late meetings has been much talked about. Of course 
Alboni produced a furor in the brindisi from Luerezia Borgia, 
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and was compelled to repeat it The duet, “ Dunque io son,” 
from the Barbiere, with M. Gassier, was apoiled by the careless- 
ness of the band. ‘The accompaniments were literally disgraceful. 
Mr. Lockey sang Himmel’s plaint—Yarico’s song to her lover— 
“When night spreads her shadows around,” with great feeling 
and expression. This fine song deserves a place in the concert- 
room répertoire, and is unjustly neglected by our modern tenors, 
The eoncert was brought to an untimely termination by the 
eagerness of the visitors to turn from music to dancing, a ball 
having been announced to follow the performances, 

The service on Wednesday morning, at eight o’clock, was 
under the direction of Mr. Townshend Sinith, organist of Here- 
ford, and took place in the choir. It comprised achant by Moxley ; 
anthem by Green, “God is our hope ;” Rogers’ anthem in D; 
and Tallis’s “ Preces.” 

The performance of Elijah yesterday at the Cathedral, as was 
expected, attracted.a very large assemblage, among whom were 
the rank and fashion of the focality and neighbourhood. The 
execution was, on the whole, highly creditable to all concerned, 
The solo parts were distributed among Mrs. Hepworth and 
Madame 
Garcia (contraltos), Messrs. Lockey and Sims Reeves (tenors) ; 
and Mr. Weiss, who sang the whole of the music of Elijah, 
Mr. Thomas undertook the subordinate bass part, and with 
Miss Temple and Mr. Hunt assisted in the double quartet, “ For 
He shall give His angels charge.” 

The Oratorio went well, as I have said, and would have gone 
better, had the conductor indicated the times a little faster. 
Almost every piece was taken too slow. There should be in all 
places reverence for sacred music—in a temple devoted to God, 
double reverence. I was much surprised, and indeed ashamed, 
to see a great part of the audience rise up from their seats im 
the midst of the magnificent chorus, “Thanks be to God,” which 
concludes the first part—and which, had they ears, must have 
held them spell-bound—and in the most unconcerned manner 
possible, depart from the Cathedral, thus showing neither respect 
{or themselves, the composer, nor the Creator, 

The numbers present were :— 

Aisles (at 33. 6d.) hes 
Reserved seats (at 12s. 6d.) 
Gallery (at 103. 6d.) 


600 
750 
150 
—- 1,500 

This, considering the high prices, was immense, and heightened 
the already very general expectations of a festival successful 
beyond precedent. The collection made at the doors, too, was 
liberal, but scarcely enough so, the pressing nature of the charit 
and the wealth and station of the donors considered. It 
amounted to 203/. 0s. 1d., which, added to 1602. 8s. 4d. on Tues- 
day, leaves a total of 363. 8s. 5d. in two mornings. The Messiah, 
however, to be given to-morrow, will probably attract the 
largest assemblage, as in former years, The plateholders were 
Lady Darell, the Hon. Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Shirley, Miss Sher- 
wood, Miss Hale, Miss Theodosia Hale, Mrs. Master, Mrs, 
Whittuck Whittuck, and Miss Cooper, who were efficiently sup- 
ported by a large number ofthe stewards. Among the company 
present were many of the most distinguished county families, 

The second Miscellaneous Concert last {night, although, in a 
musical point of view, inferior to the first, attracted a much 
more numerous audience to the Shire Hall. The programme 
was as follows :— 

Part I.—Overture, Der Freischiitz—Weber ; Madrigal, “ Down in 
a flow’ry vale”—Festa; Atia, “Casta Diva” (Normsa)—Bellini ; Trio, 
“ Quanto @ quest’ dlma”—Rossini; Aria, “ Deh vieni’—Mozart ; March 
and chorus, “ Crown ye the altars”’—Beethoven ; Cavatina, “ Ab, quel 
giorno” —~ Rossiui; Ooncertante, for two violins (No, 2) — Spohr; 
Duetto, “ Lasciami! non t’ ascolto”—Rossini, 

Pant IT. Symphony (No. 8)—Haydn; Ballad, “I wake *—Ber- 
genswold; Duet, “ Amor! possente nome” — Rossint ; Song, “The 
Village Blacksmith "Weiss ; Song, “I love my little native Islé”— 
F, Mori; Duet, Di capricci” — Rossini; Ballad, “ Bonnie Jean” — 
Linley: Glee, “Summer Eve”-—Hatton; Aria; * In questo semplice ” 
—Donizetti ; Quintetto, “ Sento, oh Dio,” (Cosi fan tutti)—Mozart. 


The overture and Haydn's sympliony—one of his most mas- 
terly—were both executed well, and were the gratifying points 


ovello (sopranos), Mrs. Lockey and Madame Viardot 





of the concert to the lovers of good music. The “ selection,” 
nevertheless, was not without its beauties ; and there was more 
than enough to satisfy the most exacting. In the first part, I 
may note, as worthy of special comment, the grand cavatina 
from Semiramide, superbly sung by Alboni; the “ Casta diva,” 
by Mdme. Viardot, given with great power and earnestness, and 
losing little, if anything, in the transposition ; the concertante 
for two violins, a first-rate instrumental display on the part of 
Messrs, Sainton and Blagrove; the beautiful aria from 
Figaro, béautifally sung, as it always is, by Madame Clara 
Novello; and the march and chorus from the Ruins of 
Athens, which only wanted delicacy to render it unimpeachable, 
In the second part, the remarkable points, after the symphony, 
were the duet from Armida,“ Amor possente nome”—one of 
the most exquisite and melodious Rossini has written—admi- 
rably sung by Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves; 
the “ Tyrolienne” from Betly, one of Alboni’s greatest achieve- 
ments in vocalisation; the duet, “ Di Capricci,” from Matilda di 
Shabran, by Madame Viardot and M. Gassier; and the quintet 
from Cosi fan Tutte, intrusted to Mrs. Hepworth, Madame 
Viardot, Messrs. Lockey, Weiss, and Gassier. These, as well 
as many others, were encored, and drew out the entertainment 
to an inconceivable length, and could not fail to convert plea- 
sure into ennui, as ep the majority of the audience. 

The programme of the performances this morning at the 
cathedral included the first part of Haydn’s Creation, Mozart’s 
Requiem, selection from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, selection from 
Mr. Costa’s Hii, and the following miscellany :— 

Air—Madame Novello, “ Let the bright Seraphim ;” Chorus—* Let 
their celestial concerts,” Handel. Duet—Mrs. Hepworth and Mr, 
Reeves, “ Forsake me not,” Spohr. Air and chorus—Mr. Weiss, “ Qui 
tollis,’? Haydn. Duet—Mesdames Novello and Viardot, “Quis est 
homo,” Rossini. Recitative and Air—Mr. Sims Reeves, “ Deeper and 
deeper still ;”? Air—Mrs. Hepworth, “ Farewell, ye limpid springs,” 
Handel. Duet—Mad. Viardot and Mr. Reeves, “Te ergo,’ Graur. 
Chorus—“ Hallelujah” (Mount of Olives), Beethoven. 


The cathedral was crowded in every part,and I have been 
told that upwards of one hundred individuals who applied 
for seats in the nave, and could not be accommodated, were 
compelled to put up with standing room in the choir, behind 
the organ and orchestra, a most uncomfortable locality, as you 
may readily imagine. What were the great attractions I cannot 
make out. Perhaps the desire to hear a “ bit of everything,” so 
liberally, if not reverentially, provided in the scheme, had some- 
thing to do with it. No doubt the fine weather exercised no 
little influence ; and doubtless the selection from Mr. Costa’s new 
oratorio drew many to the cathedral. I do not allude individually 
to the Requiem, the Creation, or the selection from St. Pavi, 
since the day before, the Zvijah, the most popular sacred work 
extant next to the Messiah, failed to attract as large a crowd. 

Mozart’s Requiem on the whole was the finest performance. 
The soloists were Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Weiss. The chorus acquitted themselves well 
in the Creation, and came out with great power in “ The Heavens 
are telling.” Mad. Novello deserves a strong word of praise for 
her exquisite singing in “ With verdure clad.” 

The selection from Mr. Costa’s Zvi, included the morning 
prayer of Samuel, “ Lord, from my bed,” by Madame Viardot ; 
atrio and quartet, “My mother, bless me,” and “ We bless you 
in the name of the Lord,” sung by Mts. Hepworth, Mad. Viardot, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss. Z7i, fhowever, cannot be 
judged by extracts, nor indeed can any complete work ; and I 
do not think it was fair to present it for the first time to the 
Gloucester public in a mutilated form. 

The third and last miscellaneous concert takes place to-night. 
The Messiah will be performed to-morrow at the Cathedral, and 
the full dress ball in the evening at the Shire-hall will bring the 
Festival of 1856 to a conclusion. 

‘The numbers present to-day in the Cathedral were stated at 
2,100. The collection at the doors after the porenant 
amounted to 183/. 13s. 6d., the plate-holders being Lady Darell, 
Mrs, Purnell, Mrs. T, Purnell, Mrs. Bourne, Mrs. Hippisley, Mrs. 
Bankes, Mrs. Bengough, Hon. Mrs. Howard, Mrs, on, 
Mrs, Onslow, Mrs, Brookes, and Miss Frampton, 
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MADEMOISELLE PICCOLOMINI IN LIVERPOOL. 


(From the Liverpool Mail, Sept. 6). 


Every London season has its “Zion” or “Tionne.” At one time 
it is an Indian rajah, with a romantic history, and a partiality 
for wives by the dozen; sometimes a foreign prince, with more 
civilised tastes; now a rare and ugly beast, from the mystic 
Nile; while at intervals, the “talk of the town” is a prima 
donna or a prima ballerina, though the latter class of artistes 
has ceased to excite enthusiasm. ‘In this present year, two fair 
and talented daughters of Italy divided the attention of the metro- 
politan world—one, Ristori, having exercised a magic sway over 
the intellectual éite of London at the Lyceum Theatre, auspiciis 
the clever Mr. Gye ; while the whole fashionable (not royal) world 
of London filled to overflowing that centre of all that is aristocra- 
tic, Her Majesty’s Theatre,which,to the astonishment of every one, 
suddenly opened its doors, as if they had not been closed beyond 
the average recess, under the direction of the undaunted Mr. 
Lumley, whose attractions at last centred in La Piccolomini. 
This well-known aristocratic name belongs to a young lady, a 
descendant of one of the proudest and most ancient families of 
Italy, who, actuated by an. enthusiasm for the “art divine” of 
music, which our cold Saxon natures can scarcely appreciate or 
imagine, has cast aside all the prestige of rank, and the varied 
pleasures at the command of a youthful, beautiful, and aristo- 
cratic lady, to undertake the difficult, and (in spite of its tri- 
umphs) arduous duties ofan operatic vocalist. Mdlle, Piccolomini, 
in fact, never received a complete professional education ; 
but, when a mere child, her intense love of music induced her 

arents and friends to consent to her appearance on the stage. 

ler début was successful, and she was soon “the rage” in Italy, 
All classes displayed the most frantic enthusiasm about her, and 
the young vocalist was soon the most popular cantatricein her na- 
tive land. Ina happy hour, Mr. Lumley engaged her for three 
years; and, though our countrymen are far colder in their ap- 
preciation of talent than the Italians, it cannot be denied that 
the success which has attended the past season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was altogether due to Madlle. Piccolomini, 
without even the prestige of royal appreciation, and in an 
opera which found few, if any admirers. Now, to do all this 
the fair artiste must be something out of the common order, and 
this, in fact, is the secret of her success. Madlle. Piccolomini, 
at present, is not a great singer—she lacks some of the requisites 
of a prima donna—and as to merely vocal abilities, she is sur- 
passed by several artistes whom we could mention. Her great 
and (deserved, we may say) success is due to a variety of quali- 
fications, the chief of which is her natural, fresh, and uncon- 
ventional style of both acting and singing. She affects none of 
the well-known airs of the great artiste; she acts and sings 
with an enjoyment evidently real and patent to the most cal- 
lous spectator, who cannot but be moved by an exhibition of 
feeling so rare, not only on the stage, but even in society. In 
saying this, we insinuate that Madlle. Piccolomini’s dramatic 
talents far surpass her vocal acquirements. At present, 
she has much to learn as a singer, but both on the stage and 
in the concert-room she infuses such genuine vigour, spirit, 
and feeling into everything she does, that the most exacting 
listener soon pardons the absence of the vocal finish ex- 
pected from a Garcia, or that graceful refinement which 
charms in an Alboni. Piccolomini, like most great artistes 
amongst her compatriots, is equally successful in pathetic 
and comic characters; and, in the metropolis, her admirers 
are divided as to whether she shines to greater advantage in 
ype the mischief-making and lively Norina, the dash- 
ing and piquant Maria, or the intense love and remorse of 
the unhappy Violetta. It is in this latter character, as the 
heroine of Verdi's La Traviata, that Mdlle. Piccolomini 
has won her chief triumphs; and though we entertain 
strong objections to the story of the opera (in spite of Mr. 
Lumley’s clever defence), and are not inclined to go 
into raptures over the music, we feel bound to say that 


Mdlle. Piccolomini’s performance is one of the most exquisite 
and touching we ever witnessed, If she can create such genuine 
ensations of admiration, under such disadvantageous circum- 





stances, we have great hopes of her future artistic; career in 
operas of a higher class, At present she has a bright future be- 
fore her. She is blest with health and beauty : ‘she is devoted 
to her profession ; and if she has‘’only the good sense to study 
hard, alis will soon take the very highest rank/in it) Her voice 
is sweet, and of bell-like' elearness, peculiarly sympathetic in 
quality, and, ‘considering ‘her comparative ‘inexperience and 
youth, flexible, and of good average compass. At present, she 
is engaged to Mr. Lumley for two years more, and ‘ina short 
time, she will make her. début at’ the Jtaliens in’ Paris, where 
the verdict of England’ and Italy will doubtless be: ratified b: 
the ‘exacting and ‘self-sufficient’ dilettanti of that city.’ Wi 
these preliminary remarks, we ‘allude to Madlile. Piccolomini’s 
début m our Philharmonic Hall, which took place‘on Tuesday 
night, before one of the most numerous and fashionable audiences 
of the season, anxious to behold the great ‘vocal “star” of the 
day. On her first appearance, to sing the gem of Dw Traviata, 
“ Ah, forsé é lui,” her piquant and prepossessing appearance, so 
different from that of most “sopranos de la plus haute force” 
(for she was dressed with elegant simplicity, and did not:wear 
a single jewel or flower), excited a burst of applause’; but, 
though an attempt was made to encore the air, we think 
the expectations of the ‘audience, who evidently expected 
something’ wonderful, were not quite satisfied. The voice was 
exceedingly pleasing, and the air, which contains several beau- 
tiful phrases, was sung with admirable expression; but the 
mere executive vocalism was nothing’ extraordinary. ‘The duet, 
with Herr Reichardt, also from the 7’raviata, “Parigi o cara,” 
excited great enthusiasm ; but here again the fair vocalist re- 
fused the encore, having four other pieces to sing before the 
concert terminated. The next piece in which she took part was 
the brindisi from the 7raviata, “ Libiamo,” which concluded the 
first part. In the second part, her only solo was the air “ Con- 
vien partir,” from the Figlia del Ieggimento, in which Maria 
takes a farewell of the regiment. This aria, which is an exqui- 
site composition, was sung with so much pathos and with such 
a graceful and artless abandon, that the audience at last, 
roused into genuine and hearty enthusiasm, insisted so earnestly 
upon hearing it again that the singer was a. to comply. 
As a display of her versatility she also sang the duet, “ Pronta 
io son,” from Don Pasquale, with Belletti—both artistes acting 
as well as singing with a degree of humour and vivacity which 
excited hearty laughter. This was also encored aur grands 
cris, The last piece in which Mdile. Piccolomini took part was 
the quartette “E rimasto,” from Don Pasquale, but neither the 
music nor the execution of it excited any particular sen- 
sation. On the whole, Mdlle. Piccolomini made 4 decided 
“hit,” and we have no doubt but that the concert on Tuesday 
next, at which she will appear, will be as well attended’ as 
the one now under noti¢e.' We trust, however, that the Liver- 
pool public will soon have an opportunity of ‘seeing her in 
operas. On the stage she had secured her greatest triumphs, 
and though she cannot fail to please in the concert-room, the 
theatre will ‘always be the principal scene of her successes and 
popularity. 








LinpDPaIntygR, the well-known composer, who died recently, 
was buried the other day with great honours at Stuttgardt, where 
for fifteen years he had honourably filled the important post of 
capell-meister to the Grand Opera. The altar of the principal 
church of the city was decorated with laurel crowns, and all the 
orders and emblems of distinction which belonged to the deceased. 
Mozart’s Requiem was performed on the occasion in presence 
of the burgomaster, corporation, andall the notabilities of Stutt- 
gardt.. The celebrated Madame Marlow. rose from a bed of 
sickness, and came upon crutches, to sing the first. soprano 
part; and, our old favourite Pischek) gave up engagements 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Hamburg for the sake of 
taking part in this last affecting tribute to a departed brother 
artiste, 

The “ Requiem” was admirably executed, but on one occasion 
the convulsive sobs of Madame Marlow, whose emotion tempo- 





rarily prexow sed her, made a most painful impression upon 
the assembly, 
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‘LETTERS ON MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From the Musical Critic of the Morning Post.) 
No. I. 


One. hundred years havibagi cleppes since Mozart came into 
the world, his countrymen, the Germans, appear to have, sud- 
denly ju to the.conelusion that, he really was a very, great 
man, and deserving all sorts.of posthumous honours. . “If they 
have writ their annals true,” his life, though lamentably short, 
was not. of the merriest, for poverty, injustice, and insolent 
oppression appear: but too plainly amongst the train of ills. which 
brought him’ to an early grave,, Another at. least equally 
wronged and unrewarded, artist. was, Beethoven, althoug 
his) iron frame and: strong will enabled;him to sustain 
the unequal. fight. with .many-headed ignorance, and _per- 
secution for a longer period than the endurance. of his 
more sensitive aud impassioned brother could reach. He, 
however, also -succumbed much, before .the allotted age of 
man, and far too soon for the happiness of the world his 
wondrous génius might have continued for many years to 
beautify and; ennoble.. Well, some time ago, there was a grand 
festival at Bonn, on the Rhine, the birthplace of Beethoven—a 
festival in honor of the mighty. composer—at. which monarchs 
assisted, and “felt their dignity increased.” A great bronze 
statue was erected..to his: memory, and Beethoven, who by 
domestic annoyance had been driven during his earthly career 
from one poor lodging to another, was, provided at last with a 
suitable resting-place. People ate and drank most richly and 
generously in honor of the defunct hero.of the féte, and he who 
not unfrequently had lacked a dinner became the unconscious 
cause of excessive feeding in others. “It is better late than 
never,” is, however, a proverb never stale, at least with the 
Germans, who are not, perhaps, the quickest. of nations—and so 
they felt the “late remorse of love” for Beethoven, as they now 
appear to feel it. very considerably later for Mozart, of whose 
“commemoration festival” at Salzburg, in the Tyrol (the com- 
poser’s native town), I shall presently have something to tell you. 

The. preparations are certainly on a very extensive scale. 
Flags and: banners, bearing appropriate devices, already give an 
air de féte to the principal streets—triumphal arches, decorated 
with garlands, are being erected throughout the town. The 
“Aula,” in which the grand concerts are to take place, is most 
superbly and commodiously fitted up, whilst on the Monchs- 
berg, where the “ Lieder-tafel-est” is to be held, the note of pre- 
paration is heard morning and night. Floral devices.of the most 
exquisitely tasteful kind are destined to surround the frame of 
Mozart’s picture (to be displayed in the Aula during the concerts), 
and his| birth-house,is embellished by a new inscription in golden 
letters, and a gorgeous lyre, also gilt with gold. The German 
Art-Union has opened its “Mozart Exhibition,” which includes 
numerous portraits of the master, besides the original prize- 
drawing by Geiger, of Vienna, called “ Mozart’s Verherrlichung.” 
In faet, we hear of nothing but the great little “Cavalicére 
Philarmonico,” whilst busts, full-length statues and portraits, 
medallions, &c., meet the eye at every turn. At the “birth- 
house” will be exhibited, amongst other valuable relics which 
formerly belonged to the composer's sister, Maria Anna Mozart 
(formerly Mdme. Sonnenburg), two violins bequeathed to her 
by her brother. Upon one (a very small one) Mozart played 
his first lessons. '' The makéer’s name was Maier, of Salzburg, the 
date 1746, The other, a full-sized instrument, by Jacob Stainer, 
1659, was used’ by Mozart for'solo and quartet playing. It will 
be interesting to the venerators of the composer of Don Giovanni 
to' know, that’ Herr Lenk; head-master of the “Mozarteam” 
here, the possessor by purchase of thése instruments—of whose 
authenticity he is prepared to give convincing proofs—is willing 
to dispose of them ‘to the highest bidder. I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of forwarding you further information re- 
specting the festival. 

No, Il. 

Amongst the most interesting of recent musical events, in 
Germany was the grand “Cologne Siinger-fest,” given in aid of 
the fund for completing the cathedral, There was such a coming 


and going through the narrow streets of this far more ancient 





than commodious city—-such, hurrying to and fro in hot haste— 
such excitement amongst the rubicund, tight-laced, military 
officials—bewilderment of ‘foreigners (especially Englishmen, 
who were, present, of course,.en masse) as one never sees in 
England, even at our greatest music meetin It was really a 
sight to be remembered. The curious old gothic saints who 
stand, as you know, in equally curious ‘little niches at quaint 
corners of still quainter streets, or lean in cleverly-balanced 
holiness and ingeniously-poised_ benevolence over shop or house 
doors, all seemed to have been dusted and furbished up for the 
occasion, and certainly lear, with their queer little eyes, and 
sharp medizeval features, as if they took eae interest in the 
festival and its receipts. ' 

On the first morning, when I sallied forth in search of music 
and sights, everybody appeared to be running everywhere and 
arriving nowhere. Vainly did drums beat and trumpets sound— 
vainly did large bills in excessively bad type, placed upon inac- 
cessible heights, with a glaring sun full upon them, offer their 
official information; for we could neither understand these 
(doubtless ‘perfectly eloquent) military signals, nor the very 
high German of the placards.. No ponents could I procure 
for the moment, and so rushed about, like many others, con- 
soling myself with the reflection—“ Cologne, after all, is not 
very large, and by going everywhere I must eventually get to 
the right spot, and that probably before nightfall.” 

At length, however, fortune threw in my way a gentle- 
man, who, judging from his extraordinary corpulence, nu- 
merous decorations, and the almost incredible tightness of 
his stock and coat, I at once set down for an official of 
great importance, and to him I thought of addressing myself. 
The huge cheeks, heavily bubbling over the military neck 
fetter, the twinkling good-natured grey eyes, beside other 
favourable physical inclinations, inspired me with the belief 
that he would prove a kind and useful guide, guand méme, and 
so having inade up my mind to address him, I lost not an 
instant in doing so; for, to speak candidly, I had serious appre- 
hensions of his earthly career being abruptly terminated before 
I could get the necessary information. He positively looked as 
if he might burst at any moment. Well, now I found out that 
the burogomaster and corporation, the patrons of the festival, 
Count Fiirstenberg, Baron von Miller, General von Gansauge 
(Anglicé Goose-eye), and the members of the building committee 
were parading about to receive the various deputations of singers 
at the railway and steamboat stations. This was about 8 a.m. 
After wondrous cheering, “willkommens” and “ lebe-hochs,” 
military band performances, vigorous pushing, squabbling, 
flag-waving, &c., the singers, four hundred in number, were 
marched in triumph, under flying banners, through gaily deco- 
rated streets to the “Hof von Brabant,” where they were 
again, and more formally, welcomed by the patrons, &c. Here 
a sumptuous entertainment was provided, and the ceremony of 
drinking the “ Ehren-wein” performed, The “ Ehren-wein” is 
the “wine of honour” offered to a distinguished guest; and 
rarely has there been heard such a chinking and tinkling of 
rc as the “anstossen” of these many-hundred drinkers pro- 
uced, After some complimentary and appropriate remarks 
from General von Goose-eye, and other patrons and members 
of the committee, came the distribution of cards of admission 
and programmes, which was effected in a becomingly methodi- 
cal and pompous manner. Then, about 11 a.m. (they had been 
“at it” three hours already), we had the solemn proces- 
sion of all concerned in the festival, amounting to nearly 
six hundred, which was really a very brilliant and grand 
thing of its kind, The white-faced houses, with their pretty 
green jalousies, their door-posts wreathed with flowers, their 
windows crowded with spectators, and decorated from top to 
bottom with flaunting flags and gay devices, seemed to smile on 
the passing pageant as it moved over the Alten-markt, the Heu- 
markt, the Malthias-Follen, and Rheinaustrasse, amid the crash 
of military music and the shouts of the populace. At 3 o’clock 
p.m. was the caffé-visite in the Konigs’ Halle, and at 4 a grand 
concert by the 400 singers, including “prize singing” between 
the representatives of the various choral societies, no less than 
20 of which had sent deputations to do honour to the occasion, 
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At eight p.m, there was.a grand ball in the Vaudeville Theatre, 
in the course of which the names of the victors in the prize 
singing were officially proclaimed amid acclamations. The first 
day’s festival, that lasted from eight a.m. till about midnight— 
16 hours of promenading, shouting, staring, speechifying, singing, 
playing, eating, drinking, smoking, and dancing! Talk of the 
Englishman’s capacity for enduring long entertainments after 
this! ; 

But more yet remains for me to tell you another time of this 
highly interesting and important Stinger-fest. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW WORK BY HENRY SMART. 


In the Press, Price 5s., in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonized 
and adapted for Four Voices, Organ, by 


HENRY SMART. 


PREFACE. 

‘t Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more 
than eight yeas old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Church, desirous of some better performance of the musical portion of 
the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the neces steps towards the formation of a choir. A very early 
question for my decision was as to the amount and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It seemed to me that, although the service might be, toa 
great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease to be 
congregational. We might, for instance, advantageously adopt much of the 
cathedral usage,—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psalms of the day—in which the congregation 
would speedily learn to take part, and we might even have an Anthem 
in the place allotted to it in the Prayer Book; but we must, notwith- 
standing, retain the Metrical Psalmody, if we would not both destroy a 
characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, and deny to the people a kind of 
music which, according to my experience, and in spite of some modern notions on 
the subject, they certainly sing, when favourably circumstanced, with more zeal 
and effect than any other. Having decided on the: maintenance of Metrical 
Psalmody, my great difficulty was in selecting an arrangement of tunes for the use 
of my choir. I may have been fanciful or hypercritical, but I must confess that, 
after making an extensive acquaintance with books of the sort, I found none 
entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for 
their peculiar objects ; but it was not in accordance with the views I have always 
held on the matter, to adopt either the pretty glee-like harmonization of some, or 
the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer and not 
necessarily of devotional character—found in others. I, therefore, as many have 
done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, and hoped—as, doubt- 
less, did my predecessors—to advance Parochial Psalmody one step, at least, in 
the right direction. 

“The same reasons which induced me to undertake the work—added to the kind 
solicitations of many friends —amateur and professional—have now led to its 
publication. The style of the vocal arrangement answered my expectation. The 
choir sang their parts with spirit and satisfaction, while the congregation speedily 
ceased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the general harmony ; and, 
I trust and believe, that similar results will follow wherevor it is adopted. 

“Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say some- 
thing as to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest 
possible number, but to present a fair selection of ordinary and useful tunes, put 
into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purposes, Many 
of the melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to 
which they are impure, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain 3; and I 
have, therefore, taken the least obejctionable versions I could procure, that were, 
at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of 
singing them. There are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no 
means approve; but since, in spite of their demerits, it seems probable that they 
will always continue in congregational use, I thought it best to admit them— 
clothed, however, in such a style of harmony as might, in some degree, com- 
pensate for their original meanncss or triviality of character. The number of 
absolutely new tunes is very small, being limited to two, composed by a former 
pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of Bolton (and which, for their musical merit, and 
the scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any 
collection), and two or three contributions of my own composed to metres at 
present very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. The tunes marked as 
German Melodies are taken—with certain slight, though necessary, alterations— 
from the 371 Vierstimmige Choralgesange of Sebastian Bach. 

Several of the tunes are harmonized in two different ways. Their use, at the 
organist’s discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some degree, 
such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies 
appear in a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and 
supported by an independent organ-part; and from this mode of treatment, 
judiciously applied, the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of 
which it is capable. _ Jt would have been impossible to have given this triple form 
> every tune (even if all were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling 
the bulk of the volume. The examples given are, therefore, rather offered as 
practical hints to organists who may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. 





With tho same view I have insertéd, at the end of the boo! vexample of four 
methods of ‘giving’ out’ a psalm-tune;— the cb in oF bast to keep theo 
melody palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. 

“The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the 
vocal score. It will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes can be advantageously introduced in accompaniment with- 
out damage to the progress of the yocal harmony. ' No further explanation is 
necessary as to this organ-part, except that the pedals are to be employed through- 
out, either as au independant part (as happens in a few places) or in doubling 
the lowest notes of the bass staff. 

“Tt wou!d certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of any- 
thing in such very’general use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest in- 
teution. A contemporaneous publication, for inst , rejoicing in all the medieval 
barbarism of the four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on tho 
assumption (contained in its advertisements) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
longer to satisfy either thé spiritual wants or musical tastes of Christians. What 
may be the ‘spiritual wants of the Christians here alluded to, it is needless to 
enquire; but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘ musical taste’ must be 
indeed at the lowest ebb in any who cun really prefer the meaningless and uncouth 
‘plain song of the church’ to any other combination of sound whatever. Few 
who have listened toa ‘choral’ in the Lutheran churches of the Continent will 
have failed to notice the zeal and earnestness, with which it is sung, or the grand 
and solemn effect it produces; and although the music used in the Dissentin 
chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and even vulgar description, it 
is invariably sung with sufficient of energy and | ev nbe def show both the hold 
Metrical Psalmody has on the affections of people habituated to sing, and the large 
musical effect it would yield under the corrective disciplipe of good taste. _ 

“English Psalmody undoubtedly, many faults, but I hold it to be the far 
wiser course to endeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes 
and imparting a more vigorous tone to their harmonization, than to attempt to 
supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in itself, antagonistic to the 
grammatical structure of our language, and so wholly opposed to the feeling of the 
people that it can never pom into, grpered ee, pace 400 the. iperestible supposition 

iversal ascendancy of the church which invented it. 
of a second unive: y cRENRY SMART.” 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


FRENCH EDITIONS 
POPULAR OPERAS, 


WITH 
ITALIAN WORDS. 
Small Syo. 


BOOSEY & SONS are now able to offer these Operas to the trade on the same 
terms as the cheap editions published by themselves :— , 
s. d. 








. Il Trovatore a . o “ . 
La Traviata oe e oe oe - oe . 
Rigoletto .. oe oe ee 
Ernani ee aie . os 
Nino.. oe oe 
Lucia di Lammermoor .. 
Anna Bolena ; 
L’Elisere d’Amore 
. Don Pasquale... 
. Favorita .. ee 
. Puritani .. ee 
Huguenot .. ee 
. Robert le Diable .. 
. Crociati .. oe 
Pirata eo ee 
5. Capuletti .. oe 
. Guillaume Tell 
. Cenerentola 
. Semiramide 
. Italiana 
. Gazza Ladra 
. Otello ee 
3. Tancredi 
. Mosé in Egitto 
5. Flauto Magico .. ee 
26. Cosi fam tutti oe pe 


-_ “ee 
PERE SSonto oe em 
eoocococoecoocoo@eococecoece|@cocosoo 


CHmnnancoecBane 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 


BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 
FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
In the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 


LA TRAVIATA ° ° eo os e 
IL TROVATORE ee oe .- oe a 
LES HUGUENOTS oe oe oe ee a 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ee . * 
FRA DIAVOLO +2 ee ee ve 
FILLE DU REGIMENT ee ° . 
LUCREZIA BORGIA ° os . 
NORMA an ee oe 
res k, vas ee 


PURITANI *s os oe ee ° 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 





ooce 


Ooh eR ROOT 
ecocoocscoe 


. 
. 
o* 
. 

. 
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BOOSEY AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS 


For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Score. Pocket 
Edition. Three volumes. Complete .. «, «« 2 2 0 


£24 


ee 


HAYDN’S QUARTETTS 
For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Parts. Complete 


and new Edition, revised by Lipinski, beautifully bound 


THE SAME IN SCORE, 

A New Pocket Edition is in course of publication. The 88 
Quartetts will be published in Six Volumes, at 10s. each. 
The second yolume, containing the Quartetts Nos. 19 to 
30, is just ready. 


MOZART'S QUARTETTS, 


For Two Violins, Tenor, and Bass, in Parts. Complete and 
new edition ee pie ws vee wae cis 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
Pocket Edition, one vol. 


MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTETTS 
For Two Violins, Tenorand Bass. In Parts. New and 
only complete Edition, in 4 yols., half bound, and case 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
Octavo Edition Pek - a wa 


MOLIQUES QUARTETTS 


For Two Violins, Tenor and Bass, 
No. 7, Op. 42, in B flat 
No. 8, Op. 44, in A minor 


BEETHOVEN'S 


Septett, Sextett, and two Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition 0 16 
Trios for Violin, Tenor and Bass, Nos. 1 to 7, in Score, pocket 
edition ose eae ove tee eee vee vee 


oe 


MOZART'S 


Three Sextetts and Musical Joke, in Score, pocket edition,,, 012 0 
Five Original Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition .., » O16 0 


ae et 


Roman Srrrxcs of the best make and quality for Violin, Tenor, 
Violoncello, Guitar, Harp, &c. 





LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET. 


Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn, 





MR. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S NEW SOLO 
PERFORMED AND ENCORED EVERY NIGHT. 


L TROVATORE.—Fantasia, for the Flute, with an 
accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to ArTHUR PeEmber, Esq, 
Clapham Park, by R. Sipwey Pratrey. Price 5s. London: Boosey and Sous, 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, sole Manufacturers of R. 8. Pratten’s Perfected 
Flute, and publishers of his Works for the Flute. 


O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—Tuomas 
LetcHrorD (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Publisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the — and Publishing of every description of Musical 








Works greatly under the usual The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy. Attention is also particularly paid to the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS; works revised and prepared 
professor. Estimates given. 


THE MOST POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS AND A DUET, 
BY LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 


for press by an eminent 








7) 
by 


. Good Night! Beloved! Serenade, Sung by Sims Reeves .. ee 
. The Reaper and the Flowers. Song. Sung by Madame Amadei.. 
. This is the Place, Stand still, my Steed. Sung by Miss Huddart .,. 
. The Green Trees whispered mild and low. Sung by Miss Dolby .. 
. Annie of Tharaw. Sung by Mr. Weiss... oo oe oe 

The Day is Done. Sung by Miss Dolb dhe - o 
. Trust her not. Duet. Sung by the Misses Brougham 


eocoacesa 





BOOSEY & SONS, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated Pm roe “‘Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty, 
Offices) E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute, 


O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds ex before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce; 2 ditto ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and is a splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 23s. 6d. 


FRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 6d. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, aud 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY !— 
**Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1856. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depot, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Inestimable for their Cure 
of Bowel Complaints. Mr. Benjamin Brookhall, of East Retford, suffered 
severely from a bowel complaint, to alleviate which, he had applied a host of 
remedies, but the results were invariably unsuccessful. The malady at length 
progressed so alarmingly, that it nearly prostrated Mr. Brookhall, when he was 
providentially advised to take Holloway’s Pills, which he did forthwith, and with 
such signal success, that the distressing symptoms immediately abated, and in a 
few days he became hale, hearty, and completely cured. Sold by ail Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constanti 
nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and B. Muir, Malta. 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 








JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, Viz.:— 


“Go, thou art free.” John Barnett nie Re as Se os be 
“My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Ditto .. e oe ss ee 


roto 2 
oo > 


Also 
A New w dition arated of JoHN Baawerr’s er —" - the 
Voic 


E oe 0 
JOHN Bans Ert’s “School for the Voice,” complete > as +6 Pre | ae |) 
COSTA’S “ ELI.”’ 
The following orenguneae of the Airs, Choruses, &e., for the Organ, 
y Epmunp T. Curr, viz. :-— 
Tho Overture to E'i, wR. 2 by E. T. Chipp ae ee on ee o 2 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. os + me oe 5) ee 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto... ee aS 06 ee oe 20 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto oe oe os oe 2 0 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto es ce ee es 2 0 
Woe unto us(Chorus) ditto ditto ee oe os ee ee 20 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. Be sm oe 20 
March of the Israelites ditto _ oe 20 
COSTA’S ‘ ELI,’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books each 0 
Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (aa lib.) to each Reayioe <a 
he set 
Admired movements from “Eli,” arranged as Pianoforte Duets, a W. H. 
Callcott, in 2 books each 6 0 
Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, to each book 
the set 3 0 
NEW OPERATIC AND OTHER ee aes. 
Addio del Passato ( La Traviata) 5 pie ie - . 2 
A forsé Ini che anima (La Travia ta)” oe oe «e vorat oe oor 2 ® 
Ah ; che la morte (Il Trovatore) oe oo oe. Verdi . oo. .6 
De’ miei bollenti Spiriti (La Trav iata) ee oe «» Verdi ° -- 1,6 
Dete alia giovine (La Traviata) : ve oe «+ Verdi os ree ee 
Diprovenza il mar al Traviata) on oe a +» Verdi os wy 
Rt Bagno - ‘5 oe oe Operti ... ee 
Ti Balen: suo corriso qm Trovatore) me - oo cee Verdi oo os. 2-9 
Fra Veglia e sopro oe ee o° ow - eo Operti ;.. ee ae 
La Donna e Mobile oe oe oe oe oo §= os: WPL os -» 2.0 
Le Sorelle .. a +» Operti ° oe 3 O 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi, La Traviata) oe So. o 20 
Signor del ciel (coro e quartette ‘‘ Eli”) ue .- CoBta’ 5... es 
Son per via fia dal Mattino .. oo oe oe oo (Opertd csi 1 6 
Stride la Vampa (Il Trovatore) ee eo ee -» Verdi oe . £6 
Tre Romanze Italiane .. oa oe ee . G. Operti a 
THE 103RD PSALM 
Composed for the Bradford Triennial Musical mol _— by William — 
Jackson (Masham) ¥, os + 15 0 
Or, separately .. oo” se i) each 2 0 
No. 1.—Praize the Lord, 1) my ajul (Air, Soprano). 
2.—The Lord execiiteth righteousness (Double Chorus). 
~The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
4—He hath not dealt with us after our sins (Double Chorus). 
. —For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
6.—But the merciful goodness of the Lord (Chorus). 
7.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
8.—Glory be to the Father (Double Chorus). 
HENRY LESLIE’S oe 
Oh let me sing to thee. Song, by Henry Leslie .. mn oe 20 
I saw a golden sunbeam fall. Song ditto ee oe oe oe - 20 
I do vot ask a brighter lot. Song ditto “. we Sib eee «=< = 
Shall I be remembered. Song ditto os oe es ee 
Also, by tne same Composer— 
O Memory. Trio, by Henry Les! ME os oe wm oe 
And all the Hy orks by the above popul: ar ‘Composer. 
HENRY LUNN’S asain aartaneaiens 
Beneath thy Casement, By Henry Lunn ‘se os oe oye » 
No form but thine ditto o8 oe oe vo oe eo 2 0 
Peace to thee ditto oe ‘eo ea mA oe a 2 
Let us be joyous ditto os oe - oe oe o 2 0 
Adieu, ye woods ditto * ae oe ee oe o 3 @ 
Gay Lark ditto ~‘ ae 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE ‘PIANOFORTE 
Composed by J. THEODORE eo owe 4 : ; 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hugh : oo BS 
Evening Star ( The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss fener oe ee 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver s 3.0 
Josephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 3 0 
La Rose sans Epine (Morcean brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke 3 0 
. —— vd _~ and (Morceau de Fantaisie, dedicated to Miss Arabella’ 
oddar os 8 0 
La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies la V. alse), dedicated to Miss Forrest |. 3 0 
La Czarine - (Op. 28) . 3 0 
Mor me oa og as a ‘Conmpanion to the Evening star, *y dedicated 
© Miss Lomax : oe oe es 
Partaut Pv ur la Syrie (F autaisie Militaire °) oo ee ee oe oe 3 0 
POLKAS. 

Gar: ison ~ nag — oe ee < j e 2 0 
Osborne Polka © . $6 i i ee s a ae 
GALOPS. 

The Garrison Galop ée se ee « 8 0 


London: ADpIson, HouLier a AND teoan'd 210, Rastababiiet, and 47, King-street, 





N ADAME. RISTORI.—An Excellent Portrait of this 


~ celebrated Tragedienne is published with Talexy’s Ristori Valse. A very 
brilliant piece. Price 8s., 2nd edition. Bovwsey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 





DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Valse. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING MARCH.—This cele- 

brated composition, arrange: for Concertina and Piano, by George Case, is 

contained in this month’s number of ‘‘ Boosey'’s Concertina Misce!lany ” (published 
monthly), price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








“Tur Rat-cATcHER’s DAUGHTER.” 
ES RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 


Laurent, introducing the”Rat-catcher’s Daughter. This popular Valse has 
been performed at all the ballsef the season, and three times before the Queen 
at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the hag § Dress Ball of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador’s” Ba It has been received with the 
greatest ‘applause on every occasion. Published this day, price 3s., by Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





s. d 
M. W: Balfe’s Italian School of faerg’ (third ettien te ee Pr all 
M. W- Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘ Merry m3 oe oe a 6 U 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, «By the riv whet side” .. ° oo ee oo: 2 0 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” oe ee set, 
G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale”... oe oe eo 20 
G. Linley’s new ballad, ‘ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. = oe + oe +O 
G. Linley’s song, ‘‘In ‘whispers soft and light” ee oe oe vo ee 
G. Linley’s air, ‘‘ Fair one! thy'toils are ended” a oe «e 2-0 
E. Silas’s song, “The Dying Child” 7. oe oe oe ne wee © 
E. Silas’s song, ‘* Resignation” n° ee oe 2 0 
E, Silas’s song, “‘ Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness” “> oe o 3 0 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books ]arfd2,;each 4 0 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Ducts, ‘books land 7 " 
_eaé ag 5 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata oe oe oe : : 


J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. es 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourité Airs from Il Trovatore, Ducts, books 1, 2, . na 
eae 5 
J. Rumwmel’s Fantaisie from Ii Trovatore oe as o6 ve tee © 
René Favarger's Fantaisie from I] Trov ato re his gee oe Ps ie 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
* No. 1.—Forgaken here’ wander. 
No. 2.—Day.o’er the mountain. 
No, 3.—In our green valley. 


3 d, 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 10 0 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Videooatia, | in A rata (No. 2). 8 0 
E. Silas’s Il Pensieroso for the Pianoforte . ve oe 7 0 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major “ oo ee oe ° oe 3 6 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. oe oe ee - 10 0 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new — oo oe . ee oe eo 4 0 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. ° es ‘a . oe oe o 40 
René Favarger’s Somnambula ° - ae ‘ eh ‘“ o 8 8 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia .. od ee oo ee ee 3 6 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne oe ‘re a oe os a 0 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home. ee ee ee eo « =e 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. oe oe ae ° a 
P. De Vos’s ‘The Naiad’s Dream” .. oo as vs on a oo 2 6 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ¥ we ee ei a“ eo : ; 


P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. oo 
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